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Factors Influencing High School Students in 


the Choice of a Vocation 


FRANK S. Enpicotr 


Director of Guidance, Eveleth, Minnesota 


What are the most important factors 
which influence high school students in 
choosing a vocation? Quite naturally, 
the answer to this question is funda- 
mental in planning a comprehensive 
guidance program. 

In November, 1930, the students of 
the junior high school and the senior 
high school of Eveleth, Minnesota, were 
asked to indicate the two most impor- 
tant influences which led them to make 
either a definite or a tentative choice 


Juntor Hicu ScHoo. 
Both 


Boys Girls 

Number of responses 
received 

Percentage indicating 
definite choice 

Percentage indicating 
tentative choice 

Total indicating def- 
inite or tentative choice 


317 


35% 


641 
35% 46 


of a life work. A check list was sub- 
mitted upon which their responses were 
recorded. 

The size of the groups studied and 
the percentage of each group having 
definite and tentative vocational choices 
are shown below. 

It is of special interest to note that 
74 per cent of the boys and 90 per cent 
of the girls have some kind of a voca- 
tional choice. Naturally, these choices 
vary in definiteness from mere childish 


ALI 
Boys 


ALL 
GIRLS 


Sentor Hica ScwHooi 
Boys Girls Both 
226 482 


% 42% 


7c 47% 


40% 


38% 


87% 
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fantasy or blind hero-worship to deci- 
sions based upon careful self-analysis. 
However, it would be a mistake to mini- 
mize these early vocational interests. 
It has been shown by Franklin that 
the permanence of vocational interest 
after three years is 77 per cent for 
junior high school girls, and 68 per cent 
for junior high school boys.! The mere 
fact that such a large percentage of high 


2. A very important factor in the 
vocational choices of boys seems 
be the influence of successful persons 
actually engaged in that type of work 
This factor is almost as important as 
parental suggestion in the case of the 
girls. 

3. Boys seem to do more reading 
along vocational lines than do girls 
This factor ranked second in impor. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FACTORS Labag UENCING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE CHOICE OF A VOCATION 








unior High School 
Influence ee tls [Both 


Senior High School 
Boys Girls" 


= HB Boy fi Girls 1] papetents 
Ran nk 





Suggestions from par- 
ents 1 A% 13% 
A successful person in 
the vocation 22% 18% 20% 
Books or magazines .. J 15% 16% 
Natural ability 10% W% 10% 18% 
School subject or class 344% 12% 13% 
Teachers 3 
Other students 
Best school marks .... 


9% 
84% 4% 
BA% 


114% 
7YA% 


~ 
ae 


15% 154% 3 23% 


194% ty 17%% 
12%% 14%, 9% 
17% 3% 13% 
13% 11% 5 134% 
10% = 11% 
7% “To 7 BU% 
6% ES 4% 8 VAN 


SS ees 


oOnNUIwG Se Ad 
SuAw wt 





TOTAL NUMBER OF 
INFLUENCES INDI- 
CATED 771 268 


642 561 852 1413 





* The above figures refer to percentages of the total number of influences indicated by 
each group. These totals appear at the bottom of the table. 


school students are thinking about their 
life work is of great importance from 
the standpoint of guidance. 

The accompanying table shows the 
frequency with which these students 
who had made a more or less definite 
vocational choice indicated the factors 
which had influenced them most in 
making their decision. 

Among the more significant implica- 
tions of the study are the following: 

1. Girls are more frequently influ- 
enced by suggestions from parents 
than are boys. Parental influence is 
considerably more important for stu- 
dents in the junior high school than 
for those in the senior high school. 


“The Perma- 
nence «of. Vocational Interest after Three 
Years,” School and Society, Vol. 23, 438-40, 
April. 3, 1926. 


1 Franklin, Edward Earle, 


tance among the boys, and sixth 
among the girls. 

4. The school does not play a 
major role in influencing high schoo! 
students in choosing a career. The 
influence of school classes or subjects 
ranks fifth in importance for all stu- 
dents, while the influence of teachers 
ranks sixth. These factors are slight- 
ly more important in the case of girls 
than in the case of boys, especially in 
the junior high school. 

If the situation as indicated by these 
data is typical of that in other localities 
a few general principles are apparent 
which should concern the administra- 
tors of guidance programs. The fact 
that a large percentage of high school 
students are concerning themselves with 
the problem of a life work offers an ex- 
cellent point at which to begin. These 
are real life interests which can be 
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brought to the front, developed, and re- 
shaped by careful individual and group 
guidance. Factors of great importance 
in the development of vocational inter- 
ests seem to be the influence of success- 
ful men and women, and the influence 
of books and magazines. This suggests 
1 program of guidance which brings 
successful individuals to the school to 
liscuss their chosen vocations with in- 
terested students. It also suggests care- 
ful direction of pupil reading, and an 
idequate supply of vocational materials 
in the school library. 


Furthermore, it seems apparent that 
teachers should take a greater interest 
in the vocational aspirations of their 
students. 
tion of more vocational materials into 
the classroom program, and the exten- 
sion of vocational offerings. It also 
suggests a guidance organization which 
provides for frequent personal confer- 
ences with students. Finally, since 
parental influence is of such extreme 
importance, home visitation and confer- 
ences with parents become essential to 
an adequate guidance program 


This suggests the introduc- 


Research in Vocational Guidance’ 
Part 1. Evaluating Results 


Rosert Hoppock 


Field Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


Few of us have time to read all of the 
magazines in which appear from time to 
time contributions to the field of voca- 
tional guidance. Abstracts of a few of 
the researches that have been conducted 
in recent years have been prepared by 
the office of the Field Secretary and 
will be presented in this series of three 
articles. Each of these studies has at- 
tempted to get some evidence, partially 
or wholly objective, on some phase of 
guidance which is interesting or impor- 
tant to the vocational counselor. Some 
of them are rather crude beginnings, 
representative of the early struggles of 
a great movement to examine itself 





1 This is the first of a series of three arti- 
cles by Mr. Hoppock on Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance. The second, which pre- 
sents abstracts of seven studies of students’ 
vocational choices, will appear in the Jan- 
wary issue of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 


through the eyes of the scientist. Others 
more nearly approximate the rigid 
standards that must be met by any 
truly scientific investigation. All of 
them will interest those who are seeking 
light on some of the questions which are 
often discussed but seldom answered. 

Perhaps the most significant of all 
have been the attempts to evaluate the 
results of vocational guidance. Many 
schools have produced studies to show 
that educational guidance results in 
fewer changes of course and in a reduc- 
tion of subject fajlures. But so far as 
we know, none has ever given a really 
adequate answer to the question, “Does 
vocational guidance result in improved 
vocational adjustment?” 

The problem is complicated by the 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory cri- 
terion of vocational adjustment. Length 
of service has been suggested, but one 
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can think of hundreds of men, just 
above the border line of failure, who 
remain in the same job year after year 
because others are dependent upon their 
earnings. Salary alone is unsatisfac- 
tory if one is to compare school teach- 
ers with bankers. Relative salary in the 
same occupation is better, but intro- 
duces difficulties in securing an ade- 
quate number of subjects for compari- 
son. Statements of satisfaction with the 
job are too subjective and too easily in- 
fluenced by the mood of the moment. 
Our only hope seems to be a combina- 
tion of criteria in which the shortcom- 
ings of one may be offset by another. 
This method has been used in the most 
comprehensive study of this kind which 
has come to the attention of the writer. 
An abstract of this study follows: 


A STUDY IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE. By F. Gaw, L. Ramsey, M. 
Smith, and W. Spielman, under the 
general direction of Cyril Burt. In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board, 
Report No. 33, London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1926, viii + 106 pp. 


The occupations entered by 1000 
boys and 1000 girls leaving eighteen 
London elementary schools between 
1919 and 1922 were first ascertained. 

All pupils due to leave three schools 
within twelve months were then selected 
for intensive study; there were 52 boys 
and 48 girls. Each student was sub- 
jected to personal interviews; mental 
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capacities were studied by a group of 
investigators, each employing tests upon 
which he had specialized; each home 
was visited; and complete data were 
assembled from previous medical ex- 
aminations. Tests used included a 
modified Stanford Revision of Binet- 
Simon, fourteen performance _ tests 
Pintner’s non-language group test, scho 
lastic tests of reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, writing, and drawing standard- 
ized by Burt, Stenquist’s Assembling 
Tests, Series I and III, Kelly’s construc- 
tive ability test, tests of linguistic and 
non-linguistic imagination devised by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, and a special test of dressmak 
ing ability. Character traits were rated 
by the investigators during the testing 
period, on a modification of the Mc 
Dougall and Shand list of primary emo- 
tions. 

The investigators finally met to dis- 
cuss each child and progressively to 
eliminate those occupations for which 
he was least fitted. Recommendations 
for vocational choice were decided upon 
and reviewed after several weeks for 
possible bias. A letter was then sent to 
each of the parents stating the occupa- 
tion primarily recommended, usually 
with one or two alternative sugges 
tions. 

In November, 1925, two years after 
the original recommendations, all homes 
were revisited. The children were now 
between 16 and 16% years old. Al! 
but six were located. 


Follow-up of 94 Children Two Years after Vocational Recommendation 


In employment recom- 
mended or similar to 


Satisfied with work, pay and prospects........ 
Satisfied with work, but not with pay and 
prospects 
Dissatisfied with work ..........c.-s:-escs-cessssessesesesees 
OES See 


In employment 
dissimilar to that 


that recommended recommended 
83.6% 39.4% 
14.3% 18.2% 
2.1% 42.4% 
43.0% 61.0% 
16s. 9d. 15s. 8d. 


Average weekly Wage ..............c:ccsecssssssssescsersees 
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“It is clear that the weak part of the 
scheme lay in an insufficient knowledge 
of the various kinds of accessible em- 
ployment which would satisfy the spe- 
cial aptitudes found. .. . The results 
of the tests and of the interviews were 
often more trustworthy than the advice 
that was based upon them.” 

“By far the most important recom- 
mendation that we have to make as a 
result of our provisional survey is the 
imperative need for further research.” 

“It is . . . eminently desirable that 
suitable tests for such qualities (tem- 
perament and character) should, if pos- 
sible, be devised.” 
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low-up as fulfilling all the requirements 
of a complete evaluation of the clinical 
method. . . . It is necessary to cover a 
longer period. ... More information 
about changes in wages. . . . changes 
in jobs, etc., must be obtained. The in- 
fluence of such factors as changes in 
the economic circumstances of the fam- 
ily, in health, in interest, must be sub- 
mitted to more detailed analysis. More- 
over, in a final evaluation it is necessary 
to compare the progress of a control 
group, consisting of those to whom no 
advice has been given, with an experi 
mental group, consisting of those to 
whom advice has been given.”’ 


Follow-up of 59 Cases after 24% Years 


Cases Cases Per cent Cases Average 
Advice still in failed one who at work weekly 
schoo! or more failed wage 
courses 
UI scccctiiantanerevecs 23 2 4 10 13.35 
Partly Followed ......... . 4 1 25 6 17 
Not Followed .. hie § 3 36 & 20.25 
35 6 24 


The only study of this kind in the 
United States which has come to our 


attention was made by Dr. Morris 
Viteles: 
VALIDATING THE CLINICAL 


METHOD IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Psychological Clinic, 
1929, Volume 18, pp. 69-77. 


Ninety-one cases handled by the Vo- 
cational Guidance Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania during 1923-24 
were followed up two and a half years 
later. Seventy-five were located; satis- 
factory data were secured from 59. 

“In many instances, the recommenda- 
tion was for an apprenticeship or place- 
ment in a job with low initial wages 
offering opportunities for training.” 

Viteles “does not consider this fol- 


Viteles’ criticism of his own study is 
the most serious that can be made of 
both of these attempts to evaluate vo 
cational guidance: there was no control 
group in either case. Until we have a 
control group we can never be sure that 
our guidance program was responsible 
for the better showing of those who fol- 
lowed the advice given. Perhaps these 
children followed the advice because 
they were of a type to adjust themselves 
more readily to changes in their plans 
and changes in external circumstances. 
Perhaps this same tendency to facile 
adjustment is responsible for their bet- 
ter showing at work. Perhaps other 
factors, at which we cannot even guess, 
were responsible for the results. Of 
course we do not think so, and these 
studies give us strong presumptive evi- 
dence for believing in guidance, but 
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they do not prove its worth conclu- 
sively. Another weakness in both 
studies is the small number of cases. 
So long as the most cynical investiga- 
tor can find any fair basis to criticize 
our research technique, we must con- 
cede the issue still to be open. 

A more recent report from the Insti- 
tute is given in a letter from Professor 
Goodwin Watson of Columbia Univer- 
sity who, writing from London to the 
New York Times in the fall of 1931, is 
quoted as follows: 

‘The National Institute for Industrial 
Psychology in London operates a serv- 
ice utilized by thousands of boys and 
girls at ages from sixteen to twenty. 
Their service includes tests of intelli- 
gence, spacial imagination, manual dex- 
terity, reaction to monotonous tasks, at- 
tention to detail, and many other fac- 
tors. They use tests, as they are used 


by good psychologists everywhere, only 


as a supplement to all that can be 
learned about the individual’s previous 
history, his school experience, his repu- 
tation with parents, teachers, and class- 
mates, his health, sensory equipment, 
and the like. 

“Unlike most vocational guidance 
work in the United States, the British 
activities have been submitted to care- 
ful appraisal. The job histories of 600 
boys and girls who came to the institute 
for advice before 1926 have been com- 
pared with the histories of 1,000 other 
boys and girls who left school at the 
same time but who did not receive any 
vocational guidance service other than 
the advice of parents, friends, and 
school officials. 

“Astonishing value in the institute 
recommendations seems to be demon- 
strated. Those who accepted the advice 
given them by the institute have had 33 
per cent less frequent changes of em- 
ployment than may be found in the 


control groups. Those who took occu- 
pations recommended report themselves 
satisfied with their situation in 60 per 
cent of the cases, whereas those who 
did not take the recommended advice 
were satisfied in only 36 per cent of the 
cases.”’ 

Here we have an attempt to set up a 
control group; but while this is an im 
provement over the technique of the 
first study it is still inadequate. A sat- 
isfactory control group must be com- 
parable to the experimental group in all 
respects except the single variable upon 
which evaluation is sought. If any se- 
lective factor influences the composition 
of one group but not the other, a second 
variable is thereby introduced which 
may either partially or wholly invali- 
date the results. 

In the study reported here by Wat- 
son the experimental group are stu- 
dents who voluntarily sought advice. 
The control group are students who did 
not seek advice. It is obvious that sig- 
nificant differences may have existed in 
these two groups before either of them 
came under the influence of the Insti 
tute and that these original differences, 
which may have caused the experimen- 
tal group to seek advice in the first 
place, may also be responsible for their 
ultimately better vocational adjustment, 
in which case, of course, the value of 
the Institute service would still be un 
proved. 

But despite their obvious limitations, 
which each of their authors would 
be the first to admit, these studies rep- 
resent an invaluable contribution to the 
guidance movement. They demonstrate 
the feasibility of measuring the results 
of guidance and challenge us to set up 
still more adequate procedures for eval- 
uating our public school and college vo- 
cational guidance programs. An en 
couraging step in this direction is the 
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new study to be undertaken by Kefau- 
yer On a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, an announcement of which 





appears in the Editorial Section of this 
issue of the Vocational Guidance Mag 
azine 


Continuous Follow-up Survey in the 


Senior High School 


RicHarp D 


Providence 


\ self-survey through a follow-up 
study of its graduates has often been 
suggested as a desirable feature of the 
rogram in a progressive senior high 
school, but the difficulties of the task 

e deterred many from attempting it. 
[here are many perplexing questions in- 


olved: Will the results be worth the 
ime, labor, and expense? What could 
be done about the facts, after all? 


Would the outcome be merely ‘more sta- 
tistics that are never used’? If the task 
must be attempted, to whom does it 
belong,—the principal, the central office, 
the research department, or the school 
counselor? And, finally, would a sur- 
vey of one class be enough, or should 
the process be repeated for every class, 
and perhaps two or three times for every 
All of these questions must be 
answered before a satisfactory solution 
of the problem can be assured. Already 
several cities have led the way in pro- 
ducing follow-up studies of senior high 
school graduates. Boston was the first; 
Oakland and Providence were close 
seconds. 

With these studies as a basis, com- 
parative statistics are now available 
which indicate very important differ- 
ences among the communities. It is 
interesting to compare the percentage 
of pupils who have entered colleges and 


class? 


ALLE? 


Rhode Island 


other full-time educational institution 
the average wages received in different 
occupations, the kinds of work int 
which various proportions of 
have gone, and the wages and changes 
in different occupations. Such matter 
however, deserve more than passing at 
tention. should be 
noted, not alone by the new 
and the casual reader, but by the peo 
ple who need to know the facts because 
they should use them, the superinien 
dent, the principal, the counselor 

In this respect there are several in 
portant features of the Providence plan 
Instead of work performed at the cen 
tral office by counselors or clerks, every 
study is a project for the class coun 
selor in each school, a project through 
the completion of which the counselor 
learns the facts about the school, the 
pupils, and the occupational opportuni 
ties of the community, which he should 
know for the most effective performance 
of his guidance functions. Moreover 
there should be a sense of satisfaction 
in following up the class of pupils whom 
one has guided for three years. It 
means keeping in contact with old 


classes 


studied 
repo! ler 


They 


friends, knowing their problems, and 
sharing their success. How, in fact, can 
any counselor improve his work unless 
he is able to measure the resul‘s of his 
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guidance by a knowledge of the out- 
come of the plans which pupils have 
made under his direction? 

Moreover, the project is not only an 
individual one but a group project, in 
which the advisers from other schools 
cooperate to produce a composite pic- 
ture that represents the entire city. The 
central office cooperates by working out 
a standard form for the investigation, 
by mimeographing letters and ques- 
tionnaires, by furnishing such materials 
is self-addressed envelopes for the re- 
turn of the questionnaires, and finally, 
by editing and mimeographing the re- 
sults for distribution to all advisers and 
to other school systems in exchange for 
their reports. 

If the follow-up studies of all schools 
are made by the central office, the work 
necessarily accumulates rapidly. With 
one-year, three-year, and _ five-year 
studies coming along, there are soon 
twelve separate and three composite 
studies to be made each year. This diffi- 
culty is overcome through decentraliza- 
tion. By the above plan, if each ad- 
viser in the senior high school makes a 
one-year, three-year, and five-year fol- 
low-up study of each class, he will have 
only one study to make each year. 
Surely that is not an unreasonable load, 
especially when materials, plans, and 
other facilities are made available 
through the central office. 

The following diagram shows how 
the studies are planned to equalize the 
load. 

Part I, The Procedure. 
a period of twelve years during which 
the adviser has four classes and makes 
follow-up studies of each class. In no 
year is more than one such study re- 
quired. It is sometimes a one-year, 
sometimes a three-year, and sometimes 
a five-year study. Many simple devices 


This shows - 


have been found very helpful in the 
work of making such studies: 

1. In the orientation course of the 
11th and 12th grades, the pupils study 
the follow-up reports that have been 
made of previous classes. This fact 
tends to arouse their interest and t 
prepare them for the follow-up studies 
of their own class. The class adviser 
and the supervisor of placement, in 
their talks to the class, stress the im- 
portance of such studies, the need oj 
promptness and accuracy, and the con- 
fidential nature of the facts given. Thus 
they do all in their power to insure a 
favorable, cooperative attitude on the 
part of the pupils. 

2. When the time for beginning the 
study approaches, the adviser usually 
invites the class officers to his home 
some evening to discuss plans for a class 
reunion. Sometimes they address the 
envelopes at this meeting, and usually 
inclose a preliminary notice of the class 
reunion together with the follow-up 
questionnaire. An envelope addressed 
to the class adviser is also enclosed with 
a letter urging a prompt answer and full 
cooperation in the study. Usually from 
thirty per cent to sixty per cent of the 
pupils will answer immediately. 

3. After about two weeks, a second 
letter is sent to those who have not re- 
sponded. It contains another copy oi 
the questionnaire and a very urgent plea 
for cooperation. Usually this brings re 
plies from twenty to thirty per cent 
more of the pupils. 

4. The adviser calls the remaining 
pupils on the telephone, sometimes with 
the assistance of class officers. This 
brings replies from most of the delin- 
quents. 

5. The last five per cent of the pupils 
are the most difficult to reach. Some 
have moved away, some are discour- 
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iged and sensitive, and some are simply are usually necessary in a very few 
ndifferent. Visits to the home by the cases. 
idviser or by one of the home visitors 6. Impossible as it may seem, many 
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one-year studies show 100 per cent re- 
turns, and the record is seldom below 
97 or 98 per cent. Many three-year 
follow-up studies show 95 per cent of 
replies. The number is seldom less than 
92 or 93 per cent. Five-year studies 
usually range between 85 and 90 per 
cent. 

7. When the questionnaires are all 
accounted for, the adviser treats them 
statistically, using previous studies as 
models. The assistance of the super- 
visor of placement is always available 
and welcome, especially to new ad- 
visers. 

8. Each study is then mimeographed 
by the central office and sent to all ad- 
visers, principals, and staff officers. 
Later, the studies of all the advisers of 
the grade in the different schools are 
combined to make available a picture 
of the city as a whole. 

Part II, The Facts Discovered. The 


information secured from the surveys is 
indicated in the middle portion of the 


chart. It is necessary to study the 
working out of both successful and un- 
successful plans if we are to help pres- 
ent classes to avoid the mistakes and 
duplicate the successes of previous 
classes. 

Part 111, How the Follow-up Studies 
are Used. Follow-up studies may have 
a very important effect upon the cur- 
riculum of any school. In too many 
schools a curtain seems to drop behind 
each class as it leaves, and only an 
occasional member who becomes dis- 
tinguished is ever heard from. It is al- 
ways dangerous to generalize from these 
exceptional cases. There should be a 
picture that includes everyone, the col- 
lege and the non-college groups, the 
successes and the failures, the boys and 
the girls, the commercial and the in- 
dustrial choices. 


Some of the possible results are as 
follows: 

1. What better way is there to know 
the educational and vocational oppor 
tunities of the community than to stud) 
the roads, paths, and trails leading from 
the high school out into further educa 
tion or employment? Where one clas: 
goes, the majority of the next class wil 
probably go, but occasionally a hardy) 
soul will blaze a new trail and his ex 
ample will lead others to follow. Th: 
study of occupations, local occupationa! 
surveys, and the follow-up studies of 
graduates of other schools should al! 
suggest new trails and thus gradual) 
increase the available opportunities for 
placement. 

2. Sometimes follow-up studies show 
that the pupils who have developed 
certain initial skills, such as the opera- 
tion of office appliances, are in demand 
and are all placed in desirable positions 
at good pay, while other initial skills 
are ‘a drug on the market.’ Often pu 
pils elect courses because they are easy, 
because the teacher is popular, or be- 
cause someone whom they have known 
secured a good place at such work 
Pupils, teachers, advisers, and principals 
should know current conditions invol: 
ing local problems of demand and sup 
ply in regard to various initial market- 
able skills. Otherwise the schools will 
continue to produce goods for which 
there is no market. One high. schoo! 
counselor discouraged graduates from 
entering the teachers’ college because of 
the oversupply of teachers; but investi 
gation disclosed the fact that the over 
crowding was only in the secondary 
grades, while there was an actual short 
age in elementary grades and in thi 
kindergartens. Through the placement 
office and the continuous follow-up sur 
veys, accurate information can readily 
be made available concerning the de- 
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mand and supply of workers in various 
local occupations. Counselors require 
recent and exact information about such 
matters. 

3. The questionnaire makes possible 
, rough measure of the effectiveness of 
tryout and vocational training courses. 
Such questions as the following are sug- 
gestive: How did you become interested 
n this kind of work? What school sub- 
iects have helped you most in your 
work? How? What can 
you make for developing courses to give 
pupils better training in your field? If 
you were to do it over again, would 
you elect the same subjects? Advisers 
should welcome the opinions of grad- 
uates. Who knows better than they, 
after all, for they are on the front line 
facing the real problems. 

4. The follow-up studies may be of 
great assistance in the placement office. 
Files of the names and addresses of the 


suggestions 


employers of graduates, made from the 


questionnaires, constitute a complete 
list of the users of the school product. 
Any manufacturer or head of a sales 
service would find such a list of custom- 
ers invaluable. He would pay a con- 
siderable sum for it. And yet this is 
only one of the by-products of the fol- 
low-up survey. 

5. Another by-product is that it fur- 
nishes a check-up on the unadjusted 
graduates; those who are out of work, 
who dislike their work, who find little 
or no apparent chance for advancement, 
or who have become discouraged. The 
letter that is sent with the questionnaire 
always invites young people to talk over 
problems either with their adviser or 
with the placement counselor. What 
better way to become familiar with the 
educational and occup:.tional problems 
of youth during the years between 
school and marriage? What better 
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preparation to steer future traveler 
away from the danger spots? 

Many other problems of placement 
may advantageousl: 
from the follow-up study as a starting 
point, including the placement of the 
seriously retarded, differentiated, or 
‘prevocational’ group, and that of the 
physically handicapped. If we are to 
realize the ideals of the White House 
Conference, these children should have 
special attention, not only in school but 
also in problems of placement and ad 
justment in employment. Follow-up 
studies of each of these groups should 
result in a procedure similar to that al 
ready developed for high school grad 
uates. What better way to learn of fu 
ture possibilities than by a 
the past, supplemented by 
search? 

One of the most important uses fo: 
the follow-up studies is in the group 
guidance course and in individual coun 
seling. The field of employment seems 
such a vast, indefinite, unknown region 
to the pupil. The study of what recent 
graduates of the school have done and 
are doing is near, definite, and familiar 
Such opportunities as are indicated by 
the ‘beaten trails’ can always be ex- 
tended by additions from the various 
fields represented by the interests of the 
pupils themselves. In individual coun- 
seling it is always worth while for the 
adviser to know facts at first hand. 
“T’ve heard,” or “I’ve read,” may be all 
right, but it is much more effective to 
say “I know a boy, or a girl, who did 
this.’ Follow-up studies provide coun- 
selors with direct contacts with the 
problems of their own pupils. The ad- 
viser needs them to enable him to know 
the results of his own labors and the 
problems of young people. They con- 
stitute a very necessary part of the 
training of every counselor. Indeed, a 
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counselor should insist upon making a 
follow-up of his pupils. 

To the casual observer it might seem 
sufficient to make a survey only once, 
or only once in every five years. The 
actual worker in the guidance field, 
however, the class counselor and the 
placement officer, are sure to feel the 
importance of information that is up to 
date. Occupations change; demands 
within each occupation are continually 
changing; old firms go out of business 
and new ones are started; the drift of 
graduates toward different colleges and 
into different employments changes 
each term and year. Tendencies and 
fluctuations must be studied, causes 
sought, and new opportunities investi- 
gated. No plan short of a continuous 


survey can adequately meet the need. 
It must be continuous because it affects 
every class, and also because it concerns 
each class continuously for at least five 


years. 

The importance of follow-up studies 
was impressed upon the writer by a 
prominent business man during an in- 
terview about seven years ago. He said, 
“T do not understand how a school can 
measure its success without following 
up its graduates. It should know of 
their successes and failures in educa- 
tional institutions and in employment, 
and should know how success can be 
assured and failure prevented. It should 
know the demands for workers of dif- 
ferent kinds, and the types of training 
they need in order to be successful. 


How can these facts be known without 
systematic and continuous follow-uy 
studies? Industry must know the dis 
tribution of its product and must see 
that the user is satisfied. The sch 
must satisfy both the employer and th: 
pupil, because its product is human and 
much more valuable and important.” 

Every school should follow up its 
graduates. The only additional cost is 
for paper, postage, typing, and mimeo 
graphing. The work of the adviser is 
done outside of school as a part of the 
training for the work. Often such a 
project may be accepted as a part of a 
graduate course in guidance. 

Most of the questions of the opening 
paragraph have been answered. The 
follow-up studies are very much wort! 
while in both time, labor, and money 
In fact, they would be worth while if 
they should cost many times as much 
There are many ways in which the re 
sults can be used in counseling, orienta 
tion, curriculum research, and place 
ment. The results will very probably 
be used because the studies are made by 
the class counselors, who most need ti 
know the facts and who must use then 
in their work. The task belongs to th: 
class counselor and to the placement 
office; it is one of their research func- 
tions. Surveys must be made, not once 
or occasionally, but of every class, and 
of each class at one, three, and five-year 
intervals as a minimum. Possibly a 
ten-year study may some day be in 
order. 
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Imparting V ocational Information 


Joun A. 


Recently the statement was made by 
4 man interested in boy leadership that 
little could be expected from the printed 
word in vocational guidance but that 
personal guidance is the only effective 
way to help a boy choose the vocation 
which he is to follow. 

Two implications in the statement 
challenged my thought; first, that the 
printed word is not effective, and sec- 
ond, that the vocational counselor could 
convey what the youth needed to 
know by personal interview. Being a 
believer in the efficacy of books as the 
main instrument of education, it seemed 
to me that no subject would be read 
more diligently or more effectively than 
that relating to the choice of a life 


work, and that even if the youth seek- 
ing guidance were a nonreader, some- 
one must somehow sift out of the print- 


ed pages the needed information for 
guidance. Certainly neither youth nor 
vocational counselor could, out of his 
own experience, corral the facts to be 
used about all of the hundreds of vo- 
cations and professions which are open 
for entry by ambitious boys and girls. 
The need for information about the 
vocations and professions for which one 
may prepare enlarges as we pass from 
the simple to the complex vocations 
and in geometrical proportion to the 
length of time required to prepare. If 
a boy is willing to make no greater 
effort than to learn to run an elevator, 


1 Head of Department of Social Sciences, 
Marquette University; Editorial Director of 
the Institute for Research in the Professions 
and Vocations, Chicago. 
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nothing in the way of spoken or printed 
information will help him. A day or 
two of training will enable him to be- 
gin. He has lost nothing if he quits, 
except a few days of time. He may try 
something else equally easy to learn. If 
the same boy chooses to go into some 
vocation in which the preliminary train 
ing takes six months or a year, the need 
for consideration and more definite in 
formation is greatly increased. Even 
here the loss is comparatively small if 
the vocation chosen proves to be un 
satisfactory. An apprenticeship or a 
trade training requiring four years, from 
the ages of sixteen or eighteen to twenty 
or twenty-two, is on the other hand a 
matter of supreme importance to the 
youth, for he has a life set after such a 
training; he cannot change readily to 
something else, and the loss of time and 
means in the waste of a four-year train 
ing is tragic. 

In the choice of a mechanical and in 
dustrial vocation carried on in the 
neighborhood there is, comparatively 
speaking, lesser need for printed ma- 
terial for guidance. The youth sees 
much for himself. The work and the 
reward of the neighborhood carpenter, 
plasterer, or automobile mechanic are 
observable at first hand. This plan, of 
selection by observation, however, limits 
the young people to a choice of the few 
vocations around their community. If 
the community is small the opportuni- 
ties of choice are sorely circumscribed. 
Knowledge of vocations in the distant 
places must come from the spoken or 
printed word. The vocational coun- 
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selor, equipped by study and experi- 
ence to give the information, will bring 
the youth into touch with opportunities 
which would never come to him in his 
own experience. 

Not many places outside of the larger 
cities, however, have trained vocational 
counselors, and thus reliance must be 
placed upon the printed word. Princi- 
pals and teachers, with the best of in- 
tentions, are helpless without depend- 
able information of vocational oppor- 
tunities outside of the limited range of 
the community or of their own experi- 
ence. Vocational counselors must like- 
wise depend upon the concentrated ex- 
perience of the country. A counselor 
who would rely upon his own personal 
studies and observations for guidance 
of youth is not a dependable counselor. 
No man’s experience and study qualifies 
him to guide beyond a limited range of 
vocations. 


When we pass to the vocations and 
professions which require long years of 
intensive prevocational and vocational 
preparation and more years of practi- 
cal apprenticeship before attaining a 
substantial footing, the need for wide- 
spread study and research ought to be 


apparent. It is a serious matter to un- 
dertake a long course of professional 
training leading to a life work. It is a 
more serious matter still for an adult to 
turn youth down one pathway or an- 
other. Better that youth and parents 
and counselors study well together all 
of the possibilities before the fateful 
decision is made. No one of the three 
is capable of making the decision alone. 
All three cannot choose wisely without 
the collected experience of the country. 
\nd the experience of the country can 
be found only in the printed page. 
The difficulties of getting the facts 
upon which a decision can be made 
wisely have a consequence not always 


apparent—namely, a tendency to play 
safe and choose a vocation which offers 
ways of escape if experience does not 
satisfy. In many vocations, the train 
ing is not lost even if not directly used 
there are outlets into a variety of occu- 
pations. Law-trained men do not have 
to practice law to make a success in 
life nor are doctors compelled to be 
medical practitioners. To go into law 
or medicine, however, without the fixed 
intention of following the profession is 
likely to court the danger of being pre 
pared for nothing. Those who take 
law merely as a vocational tryout are 
not in the same position as those whx 
have staked their life’s work on being 
a lawyer. While many timid people 
will proceed by the cautious method of 
learning a way of escape, the great ma 
jority of professional students will burn 
their bridges behind them and stake all 
on the issue. 

But when they do stake all, they 
should do it with a far wider review of 
the work there is to do in the world 
than is now the case. Too many now 
decide through a whim of their own 
their parents, or their teachers, or are 
inclined strongly by the personality oi 
someone who has spoken to the class on 
the work of some profession or whom 
they have interviewed on vocational op- 
portunities. The conditions surround- 
ing youth are adverse to a wise choice 
If he is in the rural district or a small 
town he knows of a half dozen voca 
tions, including perhaps two or three 
professions. The glamor of the city 
and the fantastic tales of the economic 
rewards lure many to make a choice 
Never questioning whether a given pro 
fession is overcrowded, literally thou 
sands prepare for it, only to find that 
overcrowding means a life and death 
struggle for survival. The youth of the 
city have access to knowledge of mor 
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vocations and professions, but the 
chances are that they are little better 
prepared to choose. Their own obser- 
vations are likely to result in whims, 
and the great variety of choices possi- 
ble puts upon the young student a re- 
sponsibility from which a mature per- 
son of experience might shrink. The 
fact is that the greatest problems of all 
we leave to immature youth to settle 
for themselves. Vocational counselors 
come in to help, but nowhere yet are 
there enough counselors to reach and 
help more than a small fraction of the 
boys and girls. 

We are forced back, then, upon the 
printed page and its use if the grave 
question of the choice of a career is to 
be handled for the masses of the stu- 
dents in high school and college. Boys 
and girls should not be shunted into 
life work as by a shuttle. They must 
be the largest factor, one could almost 


say the sole factor in the decision, pro- 
vided they have had access to depend- 
able information and encouragement in 


its use. What we need most of all in 
guiding youth is the promotion of sys- 
tematic reading and study of many 
kinds of vocational opportunities. When 
one has read carefully and narrowed 
his choice, he can then go forth 
equipped to observe and ask questions. 
The vocationa! counselor is in a posi- 
tion with such a youth to make guid- 
ance effective. 

What kind of material should be sup- 
plied? We might first ask, what kinds 
are available? There are, first, the pro- 
paganda publications of various schools 
and organizations which advertise their 
training; second, there is the material 
of professional groups encouraging the 
study of their own profession; third, 
there are the books and other publica- 


tions describing the work of the p 
fession; and fourth, there are the di 
scriptions of the opportunities in va 
ous vocations and professions prepare: 
by various authorities. 

All of this material is helpful, pr: 
vided its aim and purpose are clear 
Even glamorous advertisements ma) 
have their value to one who weighs their 
content and purpose. The promotional 
activities of professional organizations 
are usually directed toward telling th 
truth for the purpose of securing re 
cruits to meet the needs or of securing 
higher grades of recruits; a few us« 
promotional efforts to build up a con 
bative organization against a competing 
group. Descriptive works relating t 
professions are rare; they are limited t 
a very few of the professions already 
best known. 

The authoritative presentation wit! 
out bias of all of the various vocation 
and professions obviously appeals as 
the right way. Because of special em 
phasis in publications on a few profes 
sions they are overcrowded, while op 
portunities await elsewhere. Parents 
counselors, and youth need to be 
warned against the well-beaten paths 
by means of a wider survey of a large 
number of the roads which lead t 
effective living. There are at least two 
hundred major vocations and profes 
sions, with several times that number of 
subsidiary places connected therewith, 
in the world’s work. Many of these are 
not open to youth because knowledge of 
them is not available at the time of 
choosing. Systematic courses of study 
or of reading, in high school and in the 
liberal arts college, are essential if voca 
tional choice is to be made upon the 
basis of broad knowledge of what there 
is to be. 





An International Minimum Age for 


Employment 


Auice S. CHEYNEY 


International Labor Organization, Washington, D. C. 


At last year’s conference dinner of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, I had opportunity to tell how 
information on vocational guidance is 
disseminated by the International Labor 
Organization of the League of Nations. 
Since that time the International Labor 
Organization has completed its scheme 
of treaties looking to the abolition of 
child labor in fifty-six countries. 

The problems of vocational guidance 
are so closely associated with the age at 
which children make the transfer from 
school to work that readers of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine may be in- 
terested in the terms of these interna- 
tional treaties and the extent of their 
adoption to date. 

There are now standing open to rati- 
fication by all the world’s governments 
three treaties which set a fourteen-year 
age limit for industrial work, for em- 
ployment at sea, and for continuous 
agricultural work. This year the or- 
ganization has approved the adoption of 
a fourth treaty applying to commercial 
employment, and other occupations not 
previously dealt with. Hence its pro- 
gram now covers the whole range of 
eccupations in which considerable num- 
bers of children are anywhere employed. 

The first treaty, that dealing with 
industrial employment, was adopted at 
the first annual conference of the or- 
ganization in 1919 and has, so far, been 
ratified by eighteen countries: Belgium, 
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Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Great Britain 
Greece, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia 
Luxemborg, Netherlands, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, and Jugoslavia. In 
two more countries, Finland and Italy 
all but the formalities of ratification 
have been effected. 

The second treaty, that dealing with 
employment at sea, was adopted in the 
succeeding year, 1920, and has been 
ratified by twenty-two countries—all 
but three of those which have ratified 
the first treaty and seven which have 
not yet ratified it. 

The third treaty, that banning agri- 
cultural employment during an eight 
months’ presumptive school year, was 
adopted at the third annual conference 
in 1921 and has thus far been ratified 
by twelve of the countries which have 
become parties to one or both of the 
former treaties, and by Italy, which 
has declared for ratification of both but 
not yet completed the formalities. 

After ten years, in which the associa- 
tion was dealing with other subjects, it 
returned this year to the task of com- 
pleting its program for the abolition o! 
child labor. At its International Con- 
ference in June it determined upon the 
adoption of a treaty to cover the occu- 
pations not dealt with in the three for- 
mer agreements. Therefore, next June 
will see formal adoption of a fourth 
treaty dealing with the age of employ- 
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ment of children in “nonindustrial’”’ oc- 
cupations, which treaty will be imme- 
diately submitted to member countries 
for ratification, at their discretion, and 
like all the conventions open to adher- 
ence by the seven nonmember countries 
as well. 

All four treaties make exception of 
employment in work in which only 
members of the same family are em- 
ployed, thus allowing for children tak- 
ing part in purely family undertakings. 
Wherever the treaties are ratified and 
their terms enforced, children under 
fourteen may be found in school or at 
work about their homes in genuinely 
domestic tasks but, in so far as the 
governments succeed in enforcing their 
laws, they will not be found employed 
in any regular paid work except farm- 
ing, and not even in that during the 
eight months of the year in which 
schools are presumptively in session. 

Ratification of a convention which 
provides that its ratifiers shall not allow 
their children to be employed before 
they reach the age of fourteen does not 
prevent any country from requiring its 
children to be more than fourteen be- 
fore they may go to work or from com- 
pleting certain grades before they leave 
school. It is specifically stipulated in 
the constitution of the organization that 
the standards set up by its conventions 
shall be minimum standards merely— 
standards which ratifying countries 
agree to meet or exceed. They are 
standards which the conference of the 
organization believes that all member 
countries can shortly arrange to ob- 
serve. 

After careful preliminary study by 
the staff of its office (which constitutes 
a sort of international civil service) each 
proposed convention is considered by 
two successive international conferences 
which are composed of representatives 





















































of governments, employers, and work 
ers from upwards of fifty countries. Be 
tween the two conferences, the proposed 
convention is made the subject of a 
questionnaire which the Office sends to 
all member governments, asking in de- 
tail their particular preferences with re- 
spect to its terms. 
the experts in the Office attempt to 
reconcile in a final draft. After ac- 
ceptance by a two-thirds majority of 
the second conference, a draft conven- 
tion is ready to be submitted to individ- 
ual governments for the action that will 
give it effect. An agreement adopted 
after such prolonged study and consul 
tation is expected to receive general 
confirmation, but while, by the terms 
of membership, every country agrees to 
give official governmental consideration 
to draft conventions, there is no obliga 
tion to ratify. 

The prime advantage of reciprocal 
agreements on such a subject is relief 
from the dread of competitive disadvan- 
tage, no country having to fear that if 
it abolishes child labor it will be under- 
bid in the world’s markets by another, 
merely because that other uses cheap 
juvenile labor. Simultaneous adoption 
of a common minimum employment age 
may be secured by countries promising 
to ratify a convention when such-and- 
such-named competitors do likewise. 
The whole program is an enterprise for 
establishing a sort of safety line below 
which no country shall set its minimum, 
though any country may establish a 


These preferences 


minimum of its own above that dead- 
line. 

In addition to this purely practical 
advantage, the collaboration of nine- 
tenths of the countries of the world in 
the formulation of such an international 
program 
moral support to movements for reform 


gives scarcely exaggerable 
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by legal action in the associated coun- 
tries. It puts behind them the momen- 
tum of aworld movement, concentrating 
all supporting forces on a specific meas- 
ure at a given time. 

A total of fifty-three ratifications for 
the three treaties here referred to proves 
what such collaboration can accomplish 
even in a thirteen-year period which, 
for many countries, has been a period 
of economic insecurity or downright 
bad times, with international competi- 
tion desperately keen and confidence at 
low ebb. 

While the United States remains out- 
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side the Organization along with Af 
ghanistan, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt 
Russia, and Turkey, we have our own 
child welfzre program formulated by 
our President’s Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and the two pro 
grams may well wish each other God 
speed—for the sake of the practical 
help that the successes of each will give 
to the other by allaying certain fears of 
competition, and for the sake of mutua! 
moral support and of the plain human 
comfort which inheres to the know! 
edge that, one way or another, the chi! 
dren are being looked after. 


The Church as a Guidance Agency 


Errc W. GreBerp 
Director, St. Edmund’s School for Boys, Glendale, Ohio 


What is the purpose of life? This 
academic question may be disposed of 
with philosophic generalities when asked 
by humanity in general. Yet, when 
Walter, sixteen years of age, faces life 
a specific, concrete problem arises that 
cannot be met with vague, important- 
sounding statements. Our present age, 
expressing itself in the growth of the 
child-centered school, gives Walter a 
freer personality. He senses the greater 
importance placed upon Ais individual 
life, throwing the responsibility for per- 
sonal development and growth more di- 
rectly upon himself. He has to think 
for himself, and are not facts ever the 
basis of sound, effective thinking? 

Vocation, while but one area of life, 
goes far beyond providing bed and 
board. Occupation has an almost spirit- 
ual significance. Life purpose and hap- 
piness, usefulness, nay, living itself, are 
inseparably connected. Viewed in its 


larger sense, vocational guidance be- 
comes a responsibility and an opportu 
nity of tremendous importance. 

The pages of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine are continually record- 
ing the growing interest and developing 
technique of guidance. Education and 
industry have been adapting psychol- 
ogy, economics, and sociology to their 
personnel programs with signal success 
A new recruit has joined them. The 
Church is glimpsing its concern with 
and for the whole life of the individual 
At Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, a representative and 
national gathering of leaders in boys’ 
work was held under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church’s Brotherhood of St 
Andrew. The findings of this confer- 
ence were far-reaching. The simplified 
definition of Christ’s Kingdom is indica- 
tive of this broadened viewpoint. 

The Brotherhood interprets Christ’s 
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Kingdom as the Master’s way in all 
phases of life. It aims to discover each 
individual to himself and to present 
life as a continuous growth and devel- 
opment, the fullest expression of which 
demands and calls forth spiritual exer- 
ise. Members of the Brotherhood of 
st. Andrew are part of a world move- 
ment which is breaking down barriers 
)f denomination, class and national mis- 
trust and selfishness, through the im- 
pact of unselfishness, prayer, and serv- 
ce. 

Guidance was adopted as one of the 
hief features of the Church’s Summer 
Camps for boys, and a principle of 
marked laboratory” studies was adopt- 
ed. As an outcome of this, the Older 
Boy Conference for Southern Ohio was 
planned at St. Edmund’s School. 

The purpose of the conference was 
stated in part as follows: “To provide 
competent Educational and Vocational 
Guidance.” The method adopted in- 
cluded a junior and senior camp fac- 
ulty. The junior faculty was in charge 
of recreation, athletics, routine pro- 
gram, discipline, etc. The senior fac- 
ulty concerned itself with the physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual study of 
the boys. 

Dr. J. F. Bateman, Staff Psychiatrist 
of St. Edmund’s School, was Chief of 
the Guidance Division. The method of 
this division included a group testing 
program and analysis of tests consid- 
ered in relation to each boy’s educa- 
tional achievement and socio-economic 
status. This was followed by individual 
counseling, appointments being made to 
meet the need disclosed by the pre- 
liminary study. Effort was made to 
proceed along the most scientific lines. 

Dr. Ira M. Altshuler and Alex 
Crockett of the Institute of Vocational 
Counselors, Detroit; Robert Lovett, 
Director, Personnel Research Depart- 
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ment, Procter and Gamble Company: 
Dr. Emerson North, Director, Central 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Cincinnati; Dr. 
Ethel Muegel, Psychologist, Juvenile 
Court, Cincinnati, were among those 
active in assisting Dr. J. F. Bateman 
and Eric W. Gibberd, Director of the 
Conference. 

The synthesis of data secured by the 
Orientation Blanks, correspondence 
with parents and teachers, battery of 
tests, and counselor’s reports gave quite 
a complete picture of each individual 
boy. It provided the basis for a prac- 
tical understanding—the only adequate 
approach for sound guidance. Such 
data not only enabled our corps of oc- 
cupational and educational counselors 
to reach ‘first base’ at the Conference, 
but, with the counselors’ recommenda- 
tions, they furnish a valuable, sound 
basis upon which the Director of the 
project may continue his effective inter- 
est in each boy. 

Characteristic of the whole project 
was the detailed investigation into the 
situation of each boy in his home set- 
ting. Personal interviews, correspon- 
dence, and the use of the Orientation 
Forms devised by the Institute of Vo- 
cational Counselors preceded each en- 
rollment. These Orientation Blanks 
are most ingenious. They consist of a 
group of three forms: (Al) an inten- 
sive research into the boy’s own life, 
(A2) filled out by the boy’s parent or 
guardian, (A3) data provided by the 
boy’s school counselor, teacher, or prin- 
cipal. (Al) is an effective evaluation 
of his drives, emotional stability, voca- 
tional likes and dislikes, and his degree 
of maturity and self-reliance. 

The battery of group tests which sup- 
plemented the Orientation Blanks in- 
cluded: The Detroit Advanced Intelli- 
gence Test; The Psychological Cor- 
poration’s Revision of the Army Alpha; 
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The Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test; 
Neymann-Kohlsteadt Extravert, Intro- 
vert Test, and our own adaption of the 
Sims Socio-Economic Status Rating 
combined with a personality rating chart 
which we have used for some time. This 
latter form was used by group leaders 
—one assigned to each eight boys. The 
use of such a form by group counselors 
makes their conversation with each boy 
definite rather than vague. It gives 
counselors a definite responsibility and 
is, we have found, useful to assure a 
factful contact with every boy. 
Theodore Gerald Soar’s definition of 
Education has a stimulating message to 
those who open their eyes to the larger 
significance of Vocational Guidance: 
“Education may be defined as the di- 
rected process of helping growing per- 
sons to develop progressively those 
habits, skills, attitudes, knowledges, ap- 
preciations, and ideals which will enable 
them at each stage of their progress 
to achieve an ever more integrated per- 
sonality, and to live competent, satis- 


fying lives in their physical environ. 
ment as cooperative members of an on 
going and improving human society.” 

This project was indebted to the Ki 
wanis Club of Cincinnati for its corps 
of occupational counselors. The boys 
were enabled to have personal inter- 
views, followed in most cases by inspe: 
tions of occupational activity. It was 
found that a high percentage of boys 
(seventy-six in number), had quite 
definite vocational preference with little 
knowledge of actual job contact. 

In summing up our guidance experi- 
ences in the light of this new project 
we feel that the importance of placing 
facts before a boy cannot be overem- 
phasized. Today’s stimulation is great 
Specialization and competition are in- 
creasing far beyond the conception of 
but a few years ago. A boy must know 
his aptitudes, abilities, and weaknesses 
as well as the actual requirements and 
rcturn of the job of his choice, before 


he can attempt any purposeful planning 
of his life’s work. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FOR THE 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


Round-trip tickets on the identification-certificate plan will be sold to Washing 
ton, D. C., at one and one-half fare for members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and dependent members of their families. 


Tickets will be on sale February 14 to 22 in the territory of the Trunk Line, 
Central, Southeastern, New England, and Canadian Passenger Associations. Dates 
of sale in the western portion of the United States begin earlier on account of in- 
creased distance. Details may be had from your local ticket agent. 


When validated at regular ticket offices in Washington, tickets will be good for 
return to reach original starting point not later than thirty days from date of sale. 


Identification certificates will be ready for distribution January 9. Write J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 


west, Washington, D. C. 


If in arrears, inclose check for membership dues. Ii 


identification certificate is not obtained in advance, no adjustment of fare can be 
made after arrival in Washington. N. E. A. membership is $2.00 a year. 
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Whom to Counsel First ' 


GuIpo 


When the counselor’s time is limited 
pupils should be interviewed in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Group I. Pupils who are sixteen years 
old, or nearly sixteen, because the 
school no longer has any jurisdiction 
over such children. 

1. These children may leave at any 

time. 

. The adviser should discover the 
causes of retardation and help the 
child to overcome any feeling of 
age-sensitiveness. The usual causes 
are illness, physical handicaps, 
subject handicaps, failure to re- 
ceive proper remedial instruction, 
etc. 

. The adviser 
such cases to 


should attempt in 

a. investigate home conditions and 
attitudes, 

b. discuss with the pupil the value 
of remaining in school and ar- 
range for remedial instruction, 

. inform the pupil about oppor- 
tunities for continuing his edu- 
cation, 

d. help the pupil to formulate ten- 
tative plans for the future. 

Group II. Pupils who are fifteen years 


1 This outline was prepared by Mr. Guido 
Cerilli of the Bridgham Junior High School 
as a project in the Harvard Summer School. 
The problem was, “If you had only a very 
limited amount of time for individual coun- 
seling, which group of pupils would you in- 
terview first, which group next, and so on, 


as the amount of available time is in- 
creased?” Every adviser should answer this 
question, since there is more to be done than 
any adviser can possibly do. Mr. Cerilli’s 
arrangement deserves study by every adviser. 


CERILLI, Cranston, R. I 


old, or nearly fifteen, because they 

may secure employment certificates 

at any time. The adviser should 

1. discuss with each pupil his future 
plans for education and employ 
ment, 

. investigate home conditions and 
the possibility of securing work 

. remove the causes of failure and 
of the dislike of school in general 
by proper program and social ad 
justments. 

Group III. Pupils who have failed in 
one or more of the major subjects 
The adviser should learn the causes 
and make proper adjustments. Fre- 
quently the causes are to be found is 
1. poor classification and grading, 

2. ill-health or irregular attendance 

3. dislike of subject or teacher, 

4. subject handicaps in reading or 
vocabulary that result in lack of 
understanding of subject, 

. poor preparation, wrong choice of 
subject, 
6. home and 

ment. 

Group IV. Pupils with physical handi- 
caps who require special attention. 
Advisers should try 
1. to encourage them to remain in 

school, 

. to discover vocations in which 
handicaps will be minimized or can 
be overcome, 

. to discuss with pupils and parents 
the vocations that seem possible 
or desirable, 

. to help the pupil adjust or read- 


out-of-school environ- 
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just his school program and other 


activities, 

to inform him concerning the spe- 
cial opportunities available in the 
field of vocational education. 


Group V. Pupils who seem socially mal- 
idjusted as indicated by 


l 


difficulties with a teacher or teach- 
ers, 


2. difficulties with fellow students, 


wrong attitudes toward school reg- 
ulations and customs, 

marks below the pupil’s goal in 
several subjects, 

wrong attitudes toward school 
work, 

evidences of feelings of superiority 
or inferiority. 


Group VI.' Pupils whose educational 
and vocational aims seem beyond 
their apparent ability. 


1 


Very low I. Q., M. A., Ed. A., and 
school marks. 

High standards demanded by the 
chosen school or vocation. 

Low rating in the essential charac- 
teristics demanded for success in 
school or vocation, such as initia- 
tive, cooperation, reliability, power 
of application, etc. 


. Health and physical handicaps. 
5. Economic, social, or character 


handicaps. 


Group VII. Pupils with high I. Q.. 
but with low scholastic attainments 
which may become a handicap to col. 
lege entrance. The adviser should 
try 
1. to discover causes for the low 

scholastic standing, 

. to point out ways to correct the 
situation through better study 
habits, better use of time, and 
more effective motivation. 

Group VIII. Pupils whose aims seen 
too low in view of a very high I. Q., a 
high scholastic attainment, unusual 
physical equipment, splendid persona! 
qualities, unusual home resources 
In such cases the adviser should 
1. help pupils realize their abilities 

and other assets, 

. Stress the value of further educa 
tion, 

. inform pupils about vocations in 
which their abilities may become 
valuable assets, 

. encourage the tentative choice of 
a vocational field. 

Group IX. With the remainder of class 
as with the groups already men 
tioned, the adviser will try 
1. to gain the confidence of the pu- 

pils, 

. to promote an increasing interest 
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Editorial Department 


$10,000 to Measure Guidance 
Results 

‘The philosophy of vocational guid- 
ince is interesting, but what objective 
evidence has been produced to prove its 
efficacy?” How often have we heard 
similar statements from educators, busi- 
ness men, and social workers. What 
would we have given for facts and fig- 
ures to prove our when all we 
ould do was to revert to personal opin- 
on or subjective evidence. Everyone 
in the movement will rejoice to know 
that a two-year study to determine 
some of the outcomes of guidance has 
just been made possible through a 
$10,000 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Dr. Grayson Kefauver, formerly Direc- 
tor of Guidance under Dr. William 
John Cooper at Fresno, California, and 
now Associate Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, is to direct the 
study. 

Necessarily superficial and limited 
surveys of guidance made in the past 
have always found a great diversity in 
approach, method, technique, and ad- 
vertised results. Procedures now em- 
ployed by guidance workers have been 
adopted because of the results claimed 
rather than because of objective evi- 
dence of actual outcomes. Vocational 
guidance is not entirely exempt from the 
over-enthusiastic promoter who broad- 
casts extravagant claims which have not 
been proved to the satisfaction of all. 

Certain plans of organization and 
technical procedures seem to be more 


case 
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successful under some conditions than 
under others. It is highly desirable that 
objective evidence be available to as- 
sist in bringing about the most effective 
methods. 

Dr. Kefauver, in his prompt 
and energetic manner the 
study, which will continue until the 
close of the school year 1932-33. The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine will pre- 
sent from time to time reports of prog- 


usual 


has begun 


ress. We hope to carry in the January 
issue a definite statement from Dr. 
Kefauver regarding actual plans. The 


Washington Convention in February 
will also hear something about this most 
desirable undertaking. 

Professor Kefauver has demonstrated 
his competence as a research investiga- 
tor in his capacity as Director of one 
of the units of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education which is now in 
progress under the general direction of 
the United States Office of Education. 
His interest in guidance has been con- 
tinued in his work as Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College. He is co- 
author with Leonard V. Koos of a new 
book on Guidance in Secondary Schools 
which will soon go to press. 

May we urge the hearty cooperation 
of all guidance persons in this study. 
We need the truth. This research prom- 
ises to post the more desirable trail and 
open many new by-roads. 


$14,000 a Year to Subsidize Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors 

Just as we go to press, we receive the 

encouraging news that the Rockefeller 


Foundation has provided a grant of 
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$14,000 a year for a specially organ- 
ized course for the training of voca- 
tional guidance counselors, under the 
supervision of Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, 
Director of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. This comes 
as the result of a year’s educational 


experiment conducted by Dr. Hayes 
with seven young men and women whi 
took special lecture courses and partici 
pated in practical guidance work in a 
number ef agencies. We hope to hav. 
a more definite statement of this work 
in an early issue. 











NEW VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


for 


COUNSELORS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, and PUPILS 


Prepared by G. Vernon Bennett, Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California, and a brilliant staff of specialists in various 
fields of Occupational! Relations. 


“OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION” 
A textbook for students in advanced high school and college classes. Analysis, history, geog- 
raphy, statistics, trends, legal requirements, and vocational training are given in considerable 
detail for occupations on the projessional and semi-professional levels. 609 pages. 
Excellent bibliographies. 
WHAT THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
IN CALIFORNIA says of “OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION” 
“I have taken occasion to review this book and find it presents the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the nature and opportunities of various vocations that has yet been written.” 
—Dr. Vierling Kersey 
Postage extra 
“OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION” 
A revision of Occupational Exploratory Courses. A textbook for classes in teachers’ colleges, 
or a guidebook for wensy, of occupational information and try-out experiences in grades 7-10. 
Cloth 2s 


ostage extra 
“LEGALISTIC PURSUITS” 
Book I of a series covering the twenty-four occupational groups. Suitable for use as a hand- 
book for teachers of Occupations classes. Used extensively as a pupil reading book in classes 
in Civics. Commercial Law, and English. Can be covered by a senior high school class im 


two weeks. 
ines Postage extra 
Society for Occupational Research, Ltd. 
3622 University Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
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Field Department 


Report of Instituto de Psicotecnica 
y de Orientacion Profesional, 
Buenos Aires, 1931 


Through the kindness of Miss Lucy 
M. Carvin, Spanish teacher in the Ken- 
sington Senior High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, we are enabled to 
present a summary of this report. 

The Institute is in the sixth year of 
operation and has steadily increased in 
usefulness. The number of detailed 
consultations in 1930 were 2086, not in- 
cluding special cases. A series of pos- 
ters has been prepared and sent to the 
colleges and secondary schools. News- 
paper articles have been published; a 
pamphlet concerning educational orien- 
tation and a number of lectures have 
been given. Two hundred fifty-three 
psychotecnic examinations have been 
administered. 

The subject, “How to Choose a Voca- 
tion,” was discussed by the staff of the 
Institute in the upper grades of a num- 
ber of schools, and a class of twenty- 
five teachers was enrolled in a first-year 
course in preparation for the work of 
counselor, and thirteen in a second-year 
course. A collection of books compris- 
ing 314 volumes has also been made. 
The Institute has many contacts with 
North American and European institu- 
tions of a similar character. 





New Jersey State Program 


The first meeting of the New Jersey 
Vocational Guidance Association was a 
dinner meeting held at the Woodrow 
Wilson Hotel in New Brunswick on 
September 25, 1931. The Board of 





Governors, composed of the officers and 
the chairmen of the different commit 
tees, met and formulated plans for the 
coming year. The following suggestions 
were sent to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in response to a 
questionnaire: “The Vocational Guid 
ance Magazine should contain more 
technical guidance material for those 
most interested in furthering guidance 
work; The National Association should 
formulate a set of rules for the certifi 
cation of teachers of guidance; The Na 
tional Association was commended most 
highly for the reports of surveys made 
and distributed.” 

Among the plans for an increaset 
membership and activities for the fol 
lowing year are: A State Guidance 
luncheon on Saturday, November 7, at 
New Brunswick. A research problen 
will be selected for consideration dur 
ing the year under the direction of Pro 
fessor Cunliffe of Rutgers University 
the results of this study to be distrib 
uted among the workers in the guidance 
field throughout the state. A list of 
speakers available for talks on guidance 
has been prepared and can be secured 
by writing to Miss Mary Henderson, 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
New Jersey. 





The Schools and Unemployment 


What are the public schools in the 
forty-eight States doing to help improve 
the unemployment situation? 

“If the 1930 ratio per cent of school 
attendance to population for persons 16 
and 17 years of age had remained the 
same as for 1920, more than 671,000 
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young people now attending school 
would be out of school and would be 
potential competitors with the adult 
group for employment.” This state- 
ment was made by Dr. Maris M. Prof- 
fitt, Federal Office of Education con- 
sultant and specialist in guidance and 
industrial education. 

“The holding powers of the schools 
over this potential wage-earning group 
increased from 42.9 per cent in 1920 to 
57.3 per cent in 1930,” Dr. Proffitt 
says, basing his conclusions on 1930 
Census reports of population and school 
attendance. “In 1920 the percentage of 
urban population attending school was 
39.2. In 1930 there were 60.5 per cent 
of urban residents (16 and 17 years 
of age) in school. The percentage of 
the rural population attending school 
in 1920 was 46.1, and in 1930 it was 
53.9.” 


Increases in school attendance are 


not always the direct result of popula- 


tion increases, statistics show. The 
Federal Office of Education specialist 
explains that in some of the states there 
was an absolute decrease in the rural 
population of this age group, but the 
school attendance increased, neverthe- 
less. “Illinois, for example, had a rural 
population of 16 and 17-year old boys 
and girls in 1920 of 80,459, which had 
decreased in 1930 to 77,874, yet the 
rural school attendance of this age 
group increased from 34,911 in 1920 
to 42,211 in 1930. In Minnesota the 
rural population of this age numbered 
55,582 in 1920 and only 54,806 in 
1930. Rural school attendance climbed 
from 21,654 in 1920 to 26,482 in 1930.” 

California leads all other states in 
the percentage of increase with 27.4 per 
cent more boys and girls 16 and 17 
years of age attending school in 1930 
than in 1920. 

“Among the factors contributing to 


increased school attendance during the 
past 10 years of the 16 and 17-year old 
population group, with the consequent 
result of eliminating them as potentia| 
competitors with adults for employ. 
ment,” Dr. Proffitt says, “are the in- 
crease in the amount and character oj 
vocational training offered in the pub- 
lic schools; the increased age for com- 
pulsory school attendance and better 
enforcement of attendance laws; in- 
crease in age at which youth is ac. 
cepted into employment mainly because 
of increased need for technically trained 
and skilled workers; the increasing use 
of power machinery which tends t 
eliminate unskilled labor; and the grow- 
ing recognition by students, parents, 
and employers of the practical value of 
the educational training offered in the 
upper years of the public-school curricu- 
lum.” 





Vocational Guidance Broadcasts 

Vocational guidance programs will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System every Friday afternoon at 

2.30 p. m., E. S. T., under the direc- 

tion of the American School of the Air, 

as follows: 

Nov. 13. “You and Your Job,” Dr. 
John C. Wright, Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
United States Senator James J. Davis. 

Nov. 20. “Editorial Work,” Sumner 
Blossom, Editor, American Magazine. 

Dec. 4. “Commercial Art,” Rose 
O’Neill, Artist. 

Dec. 11. “Civil Service,” Thomas E. 
Campbell, United States Civil Service 
Commissioner, formerly Governor of 
Arizona. 

Dec. 18. “Agriculture,” Arthur M. 
Hyde, United States Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Jan. 8. “Writing,” Fannie Hurst, Au- 
thor. 
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old “National Park Service,” Dr. 
ent H. C. Bryant, Assistant Director, 
tial National Park Service. 
yy. Jan. 22. “Salesmanship,” Alfred C. 





Fuller, President, Fuller Brush Com- 
pany. 

Jan. 29. “Investment,” Clara Taylor, 
Investment Counselor. 

Feb. 5. “The Navy,” Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 















se Feb. 12. “Foreign Trade,’ Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 

se merce. 

, Feb. 19. “Domestic Science,” Marie 
Sellers of the Consumers Service, 






General Foods Corporation. 

Feb. 26. “Nursing,” Janet M. Geister, 
R. N., Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Nurses. 










Mar. 4. “Fishing Industry,” Henry 
O’Malley, Director, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mar. 11. “Library Work,” Alice I. 





Hazeltine, Assistant Professor, School 
of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Mar. 18. “Education,” Hon. Wm. John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education, with Agnes Winn, Di- 
rector of Class Room Service, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

April 8. “Costume Designing,” 
Alvin Hartman, Director of 
Fashion Academy of New York. 

April 15. “Government Employment 
for the Technically Trained,” Dr. 
George K. Burgess, Director, United 
States Bureau of Standards. 
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Re-education of unemployed persons 
who have been trying to work at un- 
suitable jobs is one of the primary aims 
of the Minnesota Unemployment Re- 
search Project, centralized at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which has begun 
to publish through the press of the Uni- 
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versity an account of its organizatior 
and findings. Four thousand unem- 
ployed men and women are registered 
under this project, which is directed by 
Dean Russell A. Stevenson of the Schoo! 
of Business Administration. A complete 
record of each case is made, these rec- 
ords including not only, details concern 
ing the registrant’s occupational history 
but also his physical and mental assets 
and liabilities, vocational interests, trade 
skill proficiency, and personality traits 
Retraining is then recommended for 
those who appear to need it. This pro- 
gram enlists the services of sociologists 
physicians, psychologists, employers of 
various types of labor, and the econo 
mists and business experts of the Uni 
Descriptions and results of the 
the survey 


versity. 
work accomplished 
will be published at intervals during the 
next two vears. 


under 


Miss Emma P. Cooley and her asso 
ciates arranged the vocational sectior 
of the joint program for the Louisiana 
Follow-up of the White House Confer 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
and the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
Convention held at Baton Rouge, No- 
vember 13. A series of addresses was 
given on guidance for rural boys and 
girls, club work, relation of guidance to 
vocational education, the social worker’s 
stake in vocational guidance, and the 
employer’s interest in guidance. Miss 
Anne S. Davis of Chicago led the dis- 
cussion. 

The Vocational Guidance Associatior 
of Victoria, Australia, held its second 
annual meeting on Tuesday, the 8th of 
September. Progress was reported in 
the organization of a number of bureaus 
of vocational guidance and the inter- 
viewing of large numbers of parents 




















and children. The Victoria Education 
Gazette and Teachers’ Aid for July 23 
states that provision has now officially 
been made for a minimum of twenty 
minutes per fortnight for educational 
and vocational guidance. Mr. G. R. 
Giles, the vocational guidance officer of 
the education department, Melbourne, 
has worked out with his committees 
a number of outlines and lesson plans. 





Mr. Verl A. Teeter of Tulsa Public 
Schools has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Child Labor for the Oklahoma 
White House Conference Meeting on 
Child Health and Protection. The com- 
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mittee is to review the reports of the 
White House Conference and to serve 
as a continuation committee for the 
State of Oklahoma. 





The boy who considers becoming an 
automobile mechanic will do well to in- 
quire of some men he knows in the trade 
how many days in the week they work 
and how many hours per day. The 
seven-day week is not unusual, and one 
repairman reports being called out at 
eleven at night, like a doctor, to render 
emergency relief. Could the trade be 
regulated so as to avoid this feature? 
Are there special branches in which it 
does not occur? 


review of the 


Infor- 
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Review Department 


METHODS OF CHOOSING A CA- 
REER. By F. M. Earle. London, 
George G. Harrap & Company, Ltd., 1931 
Price, 12/6 Net 


[This book reports the comprehensive ex 
periment in occupational testing and advise- 
ment carried on for six hundred boys and 
girls in several moderately poor districts of 
London. The general scheme of the experi- 
ment was to match the after-careers of these 
boys and girls with six hundred others who 
were advised only in the more or less casual 
way common to the school-leaving advise- 
ment in England. 

The six hundred studied by the National 
nstitute of Industrial Psychology were in- 
vestigated as to home circumstances, health, 
teachers’ reports, intelligence tests, mechan- 
ical tests, dexterity tests, and temperament 
ind character (p. 41). On the basis of 
these investigations a definite recommenda- 
tion was made for one calling, with a state- 
ment of the next best choice as well. The 
hook describes in detail the tests used and 
the procedure throughout. Home visiting 
was part of the investigation and the typi- 
cal home described on pages 167-169 is wor- 
thy of a page in Dickens. The criteria of 
suitability or success are stated (p. 193) as 
persistence at work, the reports by children 
und employers, and reasons for leaving 
places. The different kinds of places which 
children obtained were classified under five 
grades (p. 198): A, a place with consider- 
able scope for the development of the child’s 
ability; B, a place with some scope; C, a 
place with littk or no scope for the devel- 
opment of the child’s abilities but neverthe- 
less with some opportunity for success; D, 
a place out of harmony with the child’s 
ability or temperament with little chance of 
success; E, a place extremely unlikely to 
suit the child. 

On the basis of these several investiga- 
tions and categories the children were fol- 
lowed up to see, first, whether they had fol- 
lowed the advice given, and, second, whether 
they were successful. It was found that in 
the clerical group 75 per cent of those tested 
ind advised were successful in holding the 
place obtained for them when they followed 
the advice, and only 35 per cent succeeded 
when they failed to take the advice. This 
advantage was found in all the six classes of 





work, though that for semi-skilled manual 
work was the least advantaged—39 to 32 


In the case of the six hundred boys and 
girls in the control group, that is, the group 
advised casually by the schools and not test 
ed, there was correspondingly an advantage 
for those who followed the advice given, al 
though this advantage was very small, 
amounting to a difference of from one to 
seven per cent, and also, as might have been 
expected, the total percentage succeeding was 
much smaller than in the case of t tested 
group (p. 222). 

It is clear (p. 223) that it was th 
vestigators and not the child who made the 
decision: “even though the Institute always 
considered the child's wish, it rejected 
more ‘wishes’ than it accepted.” Note also 


the statement on the same page, “the results 
for the experimental group do indicate a 
successful choice of suitable work by the 
advisers.” In general it was found that 
boys and girls who followed the advice tend 
ed to keep their posts longer, to give greater 
satisfaction, and to be better satisfied. 

It was found that a total of about ten 
hours was necessary for dealing with each 
child, and an attempt was made, but it was 
not very successful, to shorten this time 
On page 295 a three-page summary is given 
of a proposed plan for “vocational guid 
ance.” This involves a “career master” for 
each school and a visiting adviser who super 
vises and deals with difficult cases 

Doubtless an American magazine should 
refrain from any criticism of the method 
and the whole book is very interesting read 
ing for all counselors. It may nevertheless 
be thoroughly fair to point out two funda- 
mental differences in standard procedure in 
the States and in England. In the first place, 
the children advised seem to be thoroughly 
passive in the whole process, with the ex- 
ception of responding to the tests and stat 
ing the kind of work they wish. No at 
tempt appears to be made to educate their 
wishes nor to give them a background of 
experience for making decisions In the 
second place, there is no suggestion wha 
ever that curriculum time be given to o¥ 
cupational information and exploratory ex 
periences. These points will be very clear 
from an inspection of the plan proposed for 
vocational guidance in Appendix |.—J.M.B 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
Edited by G. Vernon Bennett and Frank 
E. Older. Society for Occupational Re- 
search, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1931. Price, $2.75. 


This book was written to serve as the 
nucleus of an occupational orientation course 
for college students, and deals only with the 
higher-level occupations. 

These occupations are grouped on the 
basis of similarities into twenty-four main 
“families.” Several individual occupations 
in each “family” are discussed in some detail 
as to definition, analysis of activities in- 
volved, brief history, geographic distribution 
and location, economic trends, statistics, per- 
tinent legislation, and education and training 
required. Others from the same “family” 
are suggested, and a bibliography is listed 
for each as well as lists of schools and cur- 
ricula offering satistactory preparation. 

By accepted criteria of what topics occu- 
pational surveys should cover, this book fails 
in several respects. There is no discussion 
of such points as how to get into the field, 
opportunities for the beginner, and remuner- 
ation to be expected. Furthermore, each 
occupation is treated as an end in itself, 
whereas in many cases it may be made the 
means to a still higher level vocation. 

The book is by no means an exhaustive 
study, but is intended to be supplemented by 
class work. It does not, however, have the 
usual text suggestions such as assignments 
and discussion topics, which would be help- 
ful if it is to be made the center of class- 
room work. 

Nevertheless, sufficient material is pre- 
sented to give the student a clear idea of 
his vocational interests and abilities, and to 
arouse him to study the subject further. 
The book constitutes an admirable beginning 
in the field-of giving occupational informa- 
tion to college students.—S. F. Wile. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTER- 
ESTS. By Douglas Fryer. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931. Price, 
$4.50. 


This book, as the author himself states, 
“has the disadvantage as well as the ad- 
vantages of being written .. . very close to 
the time of the development it portrays.” 
It has another disadvantage, which the au- 
thor must have recognized just as clearly ; 
namely, that the “development it portrays” 
is at present unsatisfactory, irregular, chao- 
tic. Most of its progress must be summar- 
ized by passages of the type so often found 
in this book: “Judgment must be suspended 
here awaiting further research.” “The re- 
lation of interests to vocational achievement, 





ORIENTATION. 
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is, as yet, undetermined.” “Today the obje: 
tive measurement of interests is still in th: 
experimental stage.” 

The aim of the book has not been t 
show the way out of uncertainty and chaos 
but to place in one book “all that is of 
quantitative value upon... 
interest measurement.” 
achieved this aim. The completeness of the 
work will satisfy the most exacting reader 
everything of importance is included, and the 
bibliography is by far the most comprehen 
sive available in the field today. 

The author’s definition of interest (te: 
dency to seek stimulation) should prove help 
ful, and his division of interests into sub 
jective and objective classifications is als 
useful. 
of measurement, will not stand too rigi 
inspection: the free association method car 
not be called a purely objective means o 
measurement. 

Much illuminating material is presented i: 
the discussion of the acceptance-rejectior 
theory of interests (p. 348), the five aspect 
of personality (p. 351), the inheritance « 
interests (p. 209), and the clinical examina 
tion of interests (p. 420). 

The author does not always make himsel: 
entirely clear. On page 287 these two state 
ments appear in the same paragraph: “Thx 
information test, when applied to the meas 
urement of interests, correlates fairly low 
with general intelligence tests.” “Used in 
the measurement of abilities the informatio: 
test correlates very high with other tests o! 
abstract abilities.” 

Occasional intriguing paragraphs brighte: 
the book. On page 419: “The infant’s first 
absorbing interest is in his own body; th 
last concern of the aged is the same. The 
first we find rather charming, the latter we 
sometimes irrationally consider horrible, but 
the process is the same, involving a narrow 
ing of attention to but one focal point. 
And on page 438: “It is striking that much 
more prestige attaches to interest in an oc 
cupational pursuit than to sexual objects of 
interest. Some of this is doubtless due t 
the fact that we are still compelled to give 
counsel upon such inadequate bases. Fail 
ing knowledge, magic remains the means 
for conquering the universe, to which man 
kind invariably resorts.”—Phillip J. Rulon 


THE WAY TO LEARN. By Ruth 
Blumvé McKoane. Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1931. 





This is a fascinating book on guidance 
dedicated to “All Young Folks.” It is very 
readable, even for the junior high school 
student. The author approaches the point 
of overreaching herself in making it under 
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tandable. The approach to the subject is 

ide through the Arabian Nights, and edu 

ition arrives in the dawn of the twentieth 
ntury without losing color. In fact, as it 

asses westward, a paragraph in Greece, a 
aragraph in Rome, a paragraph in early 

ngland, it finally emerges in the “Prom- 
sed Land” of the western hemisphere more 

lorful than ever, and capable of the mod- 
st task of “making the world safe for 
emocracy.” 

In chapter two (page 28) five steps are 

ven to success. Step number three is, 

[ will—learn and use known laws govern- 

g my mind and body.” This may seem a 

tep” to the author, but it is apt to look like 

‘globe flight” to “Junior.” 

The importance or necessity for an educa- 
on (pages 20, 34) is ill-advisedly placed in 

future. There is 

t living or on present success as a child 

The story of Charles and Joe approaches 

appeal of the evangelist for pathos, and 

success rivals Alger’s heroes for sus- 
vicious completeness. The figures of “Po 
ceman Will Power” and “Captain Napo- 

n Do-it-now” (page 70) take risk in 
finding favor with the subjective in youth 
May not “Napoleon Do-it-now” have had, 
t least, the rank of a general? 

[here is a bit of license granted with 
psychology. We may consider this legiti- 
mate, however, in dealing with subjects of 
igh school age. 

The informal conversational style is com 
mendable. The philosophy is beautifully 
dealistic. But the approach by the Arabian 
Nights, the allegorical figures, the over- 
lrawn promise of American education, and 
the dealing in futures to make the child 
successful in school does not seem in keep- 
ng with the author's otherwise adequate 

1rk.—Marshall L. Shearer 


10 emphasis for pres 


HARD-BOILED 
HALF-BAKED 
Patterson. Wash 


Daylion Company, 


LETTERS FROM A 
TEACHER TO HIS 
SON. By William H 
ington, D. C., The 
1931. 


There are twenty-three of these missives 
in the volume, and they purport to be writ- 
ten by a father experienced as a school 
teacher, at intervals of a few days, to his 
son John who, at the beginning, has just 
received a diploma from a normal teachers’ 
college and accepted a position to teach in 
the Saffire City schools. The letters con- 
tinue from the beginning of the young 
teacher’s first school year until almost its 
close, and give him advice and counsel about 
a great many practical matters. 

The letters clothe in humorous style prac- 
tical understanding of people and good 


a multitudinous array of opportunities 


natured but hard-boiled advice to the in 
perienced is to tl best way to meet 









world and come t victor without sacrific 
ing ideal nd principles In one letter h 
describes the duties of the average super 
intendent of schools in the following man 
ner : 

“Another comparison is the blind orcl 
tra man who came through our town a 
ago. He tooted a horn clamped to his |} 
beat a drum with his right foot, kept a 
sawing with his right elbow, played a pi 


with his hands, kept another instrument 
ing with his head, one wit ich | 


one with his left foot About hali 
joints of his body were men 

chestra. It was worth t 10 cent 
to pav to see him A city erint 


works like that With « foot on 
board of education, one on t! le 
council, sitting on the pupils, the teachers 
one hand, the patrons in the other, hol 
the sit-and-chatter club with his teeth; 
is busier than a bob-tai’ed calf in fly t 
The book is full of yarns and ane 
that adorn the letters and also point out 
ideas that the writer wants his son t 
to heart. They are intended t 
son realize just what kind of world 
that he is up against and how caref 
must watch his step if he wants to m 
good. The ability f the . I 
his points in pungent language gives 
book an entertaining quality and helps t 
across its serious purpose-—R. S. W 
dridge 


EDUCATION AS A LIFE WORK 
R. H. Jordan New York The ( 


Company, 1930 


Every ambitious person seeks a caret 
but comparatively tew try to attain 1 
the field of education. Many college gra 
uates teach, but only until an opening 
sents itself in a presumably larger fic! 
opportunity. High school seniors and 
lege students, before definitely deciding 
a vocation will find in this book a 
hensive view of that profession with em 


penings 


mpre 


phasis placed upon the many 
phases of education other than clas 
teaching Administratiot I 
search and investigation, counseling in pul 
lic and private schools, personnel work 
college, academy and university, all preset 


upervision, 


a career to one who desires professional ar 
financial success. Amongst the most 
mous and influential national and interna 
tional leaders today are found many colleg 
presidents and other colle ge officials 

Jefinite information is given concerning 
ie Organization of school svstems, prepara 








tion for the work, and procuring of a posi- 

tion. After a student has completed an in- 

telligent reading of Part I, he will have 

acquired an appreciation of education as a 

life work. 

Part II presents the new views of educa- 
tion regarding objectives, methods, changed 
emphases, and demands of society on the 
present educational system, showing the 
challenge that the modern social order is 
making to the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The author makes the reader real- 
ize that education is progressive, and a pro- 
fession of equal rank with others in dignity, 
in opportunity for service, and in financial 
remuneration. For the aid of the reader, 
or instructor of a class, there are sets of 
questions and problems. This book could 
be utilized profitably in a high school course 
in vocational guidance or in a college class 
in education.—Pearle O. Baxter and Frances 
R. Howard. 

STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES. A Report 
of the Syracuse University Reaction 
Study. By Daniel Katz and Floyd Henry 
Allport. Syracuse, New York, The 
Craitsman Press, Inc., 1931. 


This book is a compendium of the results 
obtained from a _ two-hour questionnaire 
filled out by 4000 students of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Figures are given in a large num- 
ber of details, and each chapter summarizes 
and comments upon the results. Following 
are some of the topics handled: reasons for 
coming to and staying in college, judgment 
on value of college activities, types of stu- 
dents admired, personal ideals, reasons for 
seeking acquaintance of professors, choice 
of activities, attitude on seli-support, atti- 
tude in selection of studies, “cribbing,” need 
of advice, definiteness of vocational choice, 
time of vocational decision, influences deter- 
mining decision, vocational certainty of men 
and women compared, vocational certainty 
as related to year in college and satisfac- 
tion with studies, fraternity membership, 
coeducation, religion, religious observances, 
religious attitudes and change of religious 
convictions, athletics. 

There is an introduction describing the 
study but no description is given of Syra- 
cuse University and its several departments. 
Surprisingly enough, students in the “liberal 
arts” college are fully as numerous as those 
in the proiessional schools in declaring that 
they came to college in order to prepare for 
a vocation. In the answers related to need 
for personal advice, choice of vocation 
ranked high. 

While the book works out no statistical 
correlations, there are a number of two-way 
comparisons of all sorts of categories. 
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RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT AMON, 
UNORGANIZED WORKERS. By 
Staniey B. Mathewson. New York, Th 
Viking Press, 1931. Price, $3.00. 


This book is the result of an investigatio: 
by the author and assistants of conditions ir 
shops and factories which lead the worker 
to slow down production or “soldier on the 
job.” The findings are based on actual ex- 
periences as a workman in various indus 
tries, undertaken for the express purpose o/ 
getting the facts at first hand. Much of the 
information was gained by talking to othe: 
workmen who had grown up in the trade 
and knew its tricks and faults. Mr. Mathew 
son presents these facts as a series of inci 
dents or verbatim quotations by workme: 
explaining how and why they take it upor 
themselves to slow down production on cer 
tain jobs. 

These observations cover investigation o: 
105 establishments in 47 localities, repr: 
senting 25 classified industries and 14 misce! 
laneous ones, and reach conclusions that 
are startling to the person unaware of their 
existence. There is a chapter of suggested 
remedies by Henry S. Dennison, head of th 
Dennison Manufacturing Company and an 
other by Arthur E. Morgan, President 
Antioch College. 

The book is readable and intensely inter 
esting to anyone who wants to look beneat! 
the surface of industry and see the worke: 
as his fellows see him. It presents a pictur: 
of industrial life such as only the worke: 
himself has had the opportunity of realizing 
To the average person it is a revelation. 

—W. R. Wadder 
READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL PS\ 

CHOLOGY. By Bruce V. Moore and 

George W. Hartmann. New York, D 

Appleton and Company, 1931. $5.00. 


This volume is one of the most important 
contributions in the field of personnel study 
The authors have selected from a wide vari 
ety of sources a large number of statements 
bearing upon the field. and these are pre 
sented in attractive form. Following ar« 
some of the main topics: basic principles 
popular versus scientific methods in apprais 
ing men, personnel selection, rating scales 
mental tests, analysis of occupational in- 
terests, vocational guidance, training the 
worker, efficiency in scientific management, 
fatigue and rest periods, the working en- 
vironment, accidents, monotony, morale, la 
bor unrest and strikes, leadership and social 
adjustment, distributing the products. This 
volume contains the best material so far 
written on personnel matters from the psy 
chological standpoint. 
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ABRICS AND DRESS. By Lucy Rath- 
bone and Elizabeth larpley Be ston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. Price, 
$1.60 
This book is a text for classes in home 
sonomics and is addressed to high school 
rirls. Unit I, the first ten chapters, deals 
with the clothing problems of the girl her- 
self; Unit II, with younger children; Unit 
II, buying; Unit IV, dressmaking; Unit 
V. care of clothing; Unit VI, fabrics. The 
k is attractively prepared with many in- 


illustrations 


resting 


HE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICA. By George S. Counts. New 
York, The John Day Company, 1931. 
Price, $4.00. 

In this book Dr. Counts describes the 


ive-Year-Plan “to overtake and surpass 
America.” The Soviet Government plans 
» accomplish this task through collectivism, 
hich includes the abolition of the institu- 
tion of private property, elimination of the 


10tive of personal gain; it also means gov 
rnmental control of farming, industry, edu- 
ation, the press—in fact, of all the phases 
f social life. Dr. Counts’ reasoning in favor 
f the plan is very naive. “The ideal of 
lectivism,” he says, “fostered an intense 
rlorification of labor.” One wonders how 
his “glorification” goes with the fact that 
the workers in Soviet Russia have no right 


to strike or even to publish a paper to repre- 
ent their interests. He also tells us about 
the Pioneers’ (an organization of boys and 
girls up to sixteen years of age in Russia) 
part in the Five-Year-Plan. 

The book is full of great plans and prom- 
ses. Unfortunately, Dr. Counts does not 
ell us what he has seen in Russia in the line 
f realization of these intentions. This is 
why the book reads like a fairy-tale rather 
than a study of economic conditions in a 
foreign country. And, since America is 
moving in just the opposite direction from 
Soviet Russia, building her life on the basis 
of capitalism, individualism, and democracy, 
one cannot see how Soviets can ever “over- 
take and surpass America.”—Leonid Tulpa. 





BUSINESS ADRIFT. By Wallace Brett 
Donham. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1931. Price, $2.50. 


This book upholds the contention that the 
present crisis is likely to mark the parting 
of the ways for American business. The 
author, who is Dean of the Graduate School 
»9f Business Administration, of Harvard 
University, maintains that the present day 
will be known as the time when capitalism 
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ly depe trade anc 
we are not, if we continue to compete wit! 
them for gn 1 ve re almost 
certain to drive then to communism 
This courageous sta will undoubtedly 
be seriously criticized There are many whe 
hold that we shall pass through the present 
crisis without any actual ffering 
and that the uniortunate will be well 
for. Then we shall proceed to inflate 
ness again and repeat the same story. It 
notably true that when a crisis is past no one 


seems to take it seriously 


GETTING THE JOB YOU WANT 
Arthur V. Fart Ne W y k Ameri 
Institute of Educational Research, In 
1931. 

This little book of sixty pages a cha 
acteristic manual for the go-getter Tt 
author tells how to “beat the other fellov 
to it” in “selling himsel t employe 
Again, one wonders what kind 1 W 

1 } | | 


we should have if everybody followed su 
advice 


=XPLORATORY SCIENCI \ 


| Mear 
of Life Guidance By Ben J. Koha Ay 
pleton, Wisconsin, C. C. Nelson Publis 
ing Co., 1931. 
This book seems to be addré 1 to jut 
ior high school teachers and is a plea fo 


the use of science to bring 
in the experience of childre Social and 
ethical occupations are stressed, and a life 


philosophy based on natural laws more te 
the fore than are scientific facts. Portions 
of the book are devoted to vocational appli 
cations. 
CITIZENSHIP AND OCCUPATIONS 
THROUGH PROBLEMS By James 


B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1931. Price, $1.80. 


This book is designed for the use oi 
schools which still wish to combine classes 
in citizenship with classes in occupations. It 
is obtainable also in separate parts. The 
point of view of citizenship in the old sense 
of description of functions and organization 
seems to govern the book, and the vocational 
material deals with some general principles 
related to earning a living. thrift. insurance, 
transportation, communication, and the like 
with much information also on differen 
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fields of occupational service. There is a 
chapter on securing employment, and an- 
other on special occupations for women. 
For the most part the “problems” proposed 
are related to knowledge rather than ac- 
tivity. 


THE LAW OF COMMON THINGS IN 
CALIFORNIA. By Mab Copland Line- 
man. Published by H. M. Lineman and 
Mab Copland Lineman, 649 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles, California, 1927 


This book is an attempt to tell, for the 
use of civics classes, the common law about 
such matters as banks, notes, debts, courts, 
records, property, securities, marriage, wills, 
and care of children. It contains useful 
summaries of laws which apply to almost all 
the states of the Union. The book does not 
contain material about laws on wages, con- 
tracts, education, or child labor. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. By Theodore Struck. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

As a basic text for general 
classes in industrial education this book is 
unique. It builds for the reader a solid 
foundation by presenting a historical back- 
ground instead of thrusting the beginner 
into the present philosophy of vocational 
education, hoping he will not doubt the be- 
liefs of the past. Industrial education must 
guide its future in conformity with the his- 
tory of the past. This point of view is main- 
tained throughout this book. 

The subject of each chapter is interest- 
ingly presented, adequately covered, and 
backed by authority through abundant refer- 
ences. The continuity of the book is com- 
plete. We recommend it heartily to all per- 
sons interested in this important phase of 
modern, dynamic education.—F. C. S. 


OURSELVE S AND THE 


reading or 


WORLD. By 


F. E. Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 
Price, $2.00. 


This book is an elementary sociology, at- 
tractively written, yet necessarily sketchy in 
treatment. There are four parts, The Can- 
didate for Citizenship, Institutions and How 
to Live with Them, The Chief Institutions 
of American Life, and Government and 
Democracy. The treatment throughout is 
somewhat modernistic, including the illustra- 
tions. There are no exercises provided. A 
few of the chapters deal with vocational 
questions, particularly The Industrial Or- 
ganization, Labor and Capital. and Money 
and Banking 
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THE YOUNG DOCTOR THINKS Out 
LOUD. By Julian P. Price. New York 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931.  Pric 
$1.50 


Aiter a few years of active practice, t 
author writes an interesting book descr 
ing his experiences. He makes many pr 
tests about unfair conditions in the pro 
sion, particularly the long interneship 
very little pay, the large amount of charit 
work and the ungratefulness of many charit 
patients, and the friends who show 
friendship by asking for free advice, 
who never would think of asking a 
who was a haberdasher for a free neckti: 

The book is good for high school student 
considering medicine as a vocation. The 
thor criticizes frankly but constructiy 
medical education as now carried on. H 
discusses the question of specialization, t 
matter of getting started, the relation 
young doctors to experienced men, pre-med 
cal education, and women in medicine. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By F! 

bert K. Fretwell. 

Mifflin Company, 


New York, Houghtor 
1931. 


This comprehensive and interesting book 
deals very little with vocational guidance 
Possibilities are suggested for occupationa 
information through the homeroom teacher 
—certainly a very inadequate method. No 
survey is attempted or suggested indicating 
the tryout values of student activities nor 
the discovery of vocational interests an 
abilities through clubs or other agencies 
THE MODEL AIRC) RAF oT BUILDER 

By Chelsea Fraser. New York, Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, 1931. Price $2.50 


This book contains an interesting first 
chapter entitled “Flying as a Job.” The 
rest of the book is devoted, in the first 
place, to good-sized models which can be 
constructed in a yard or basement, usable 
for learning the handling of controls, and 
the like; and, in the second place, to the 
construction of smaller models. The volume 
is well supplied with pictures and diagrams 
and will appeal to mechanical geniuses 
everywhere. 





HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ADMIN 
ISTRATION. By W. J. Donald. New 
York. McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc 
Price, $7.00. 


Probably nothing more comprehensive has 
ever been attempted in the field of American 
business than this volume of 1750 pages 
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¢ book 1s a compilation of a large number 





Vi lit i < ori t est “ 
special articles prepared by experts on all oun » cont two items D 
nner of important subjects in the field, need constant prodding. < does } 
ncluding, of course, personnel, together along with his work without being t 
a iew important classics like Wollf’s which indie h a correlat 
Non-financial Incentives.’ The book is a answer scores t il unt of < 
pendium of American practices and no lapping between tl vest was s 
mportant topic seems to be omitted. There ed. Accordingly. « was left out in k: 
re many tables and othe r objective data, scales. The procedure tistically i 
a very full index of 35 pages indicates fied all the wav through rw ery in 
scope of the work. If there is anything tant and valuable contributions of the st 
tted, it is a comprehensive discussion of are the summary thirty ring 
purpose of business and the more seri- for constructing ratine scal f , 
us and widespread diseases such as depres- tions for the use of the scal Ay . 
sions. The book constitutes an encyclopedia final conclusion that habit 
{ practice in modern business and as such ments are probably better tha 
will be useful to the counselor both for of course. suggests that compr: 
msecutive reading and as a reference book experiences as. for example Bs 
— exploratory courses, studet t p 
\CCUPATIONAL INTERESTS AND _ the like, will be found val 
PERSONALITY REQUIREMENTS _ !g 2 background upon wi t 
OF WOMEN IN BUSINESS AND ec 
THE PROFESSIONS By Grace | 
Manson. Michigan Business Studies. Ann : 
Arbor, University of Michigan, April, ek Re » OF VOCATIONA 
193] CATION | Will > S 
vy \ | Wiley : ] 
This comprehensive study of 120 pages ’ 
s based upon a questionnaire to the four 
thousand members of the National Fed ‘sal text eters 
ration of Business and Professional Won 5 st educat { 
s Clubs. Part I deals with the occupa ne of the best. It begins with t p 
nal interests of these women, and ¢ re Is rep, t 
lations were worked out ind ng the pro ; =% ndustry Histor 
portions of workers in each calling who are education f ffected the f ( 
favorably interested in each of the other sale m 1 eduecat is wel 
allings. There are tables, in other words ort im very Inct paragrapl Part 
m the relative desirability of 160 occupa- na t of thi ok vhicl W 
ons as stated by women in specific callings evolution of industrial establ ‘ ne 
Part II deals with personality requirements, ¢volution of education I! save iny | 
igain related to specific occupations lhe or wo! n try to find nat 
results are too technical to repeat her« In an ordinary librar M t 
general, however, it appears that there are dustrial school resent B 4 
mutual dislikes for different kinds of work, of the evolution of trade tr 
as for example, between teaching and cleri- Part tl presents a most ¢ lent 
cal work. The results of this study will vey of the tril 1s_philant 
probably prove very valuable for guiding = cocial agencies have made to the field 
mature women into the kind of work for = eatianal educatior j a : 
which they have greatest interest and, pr« res a me a d comprehensive 
sumably, most ability. The use of such ,.. : koe ieee eel, The Fe 
methods with young children whose inter R. tor Vocati r Redes pi 
ests are not yet developed y breadth of : i re a , one 1 
experience is not so clear ibe " =n — = oe 
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4 BETTER OCCUPATION OF THE 
EMPLOYED BOYS’ FIELD. A Re 
view and Preview of Work with Employed 
Boys in the Y. M. C. A.’s in the United 
States. Prepared by C. C. Robinson on 
the occasion of the 20th World’s Confer 
nce of the Y. M. C. A., Cleveland 
Toronto, 1931 Distributed through the 
sourtesy of the New York Stock Ex 
hange. 

This is a most worthwhile little pan 
yhlet, prepared by the Employed 
retary of the National Council of the Y. M. 

A. It takes up the problem from the 
standpoint of vocational guidance and ad- 
justment of employed boys. The pamphlet 

s well written, the material appropriate, and 
he charts and illustrations quite suggestive 

[t is of special interest to all 
rned with the weliare of em 


Joys Sec 


ll persons con 


ployed youth 


“<LEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAIN 
By John M. Brewer, Floyd Hurl 
and Juvenilia Caseman. Revised Edi 
ton, Ginn and Company, 1930 


This basic textbook for the guidance pro 
sram of the junior high school period has 
wen entirely revised and remarkably im 
wroved throughout. It has many new chap 
ters and others carefully rewritten and gen- 

rously expanded to include more useful 
naterials to meet the changing conditions 
and activities of elementary business train 
ng. The whole book is different, and pleas 
antly so, not only in general external ap 
wearance but also in internal typographical 
arrangement. It is more readable for pu- 
pils and more serviceable for both teachers 
and pupils. 

This text, which covers a broader field 
than the old, provides materials sufficient for 
a full year’s work. It consists of two ma- 
jor sections: Chapters 1-8 present interest- 
ing discussions of business services from the 
viewpoint of the consumer. They include 
such topics as travel information, telephone 
and telegraph, insurance, banking, thrift, in- 
vesting, and saving. Chapters 9-26 deal 
primarily with the activities of the business 
worker. These topics, for example, receive 
due emphasis: business organization—types 
— ownership and levels of service, first 
positions in business, securing a position, pro- 
motion and advancement, retail selling, filing, 
buying, receiving and storing goods, ways to 
ship goods, etc. 

A distinctive feature of this textbook, es- 
cially noteworthy, is the plan of assign- 
ments for each chapter. The exercises un- 
fer the heading, “Things to do and discuss,” 
are divided into groups, A, B, and C, which 
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progressively more difficult. Thu 
the teacher can easily provide for the vary 
ing abilities of pupils and make flexible a 
signments for the class. 

Besides these graduated assignments, t¢} 
authors include a series of thought-compel! 
ing questions on the materials of each chay 
ter. These questions provide valuable mot 
vation and should make for purposeful pup 
reading. There is also a wealth of interes 
ing new illustrations of modern business i; 
stitutions and methods. 

Abundant, realistic practice 
provided by the Workbook of printed busi 
ness forms and exercises which are defi 
itely correlated with the text. Objective test 
overing the various chapters are availabk 
at the publisher’s. There is also a teacher 


manual.—John W. Wallace. 


eTOW 


material 


STATE COURSE OF STUDY IN V( 
CATIONAL CIVICS. Preliminary F: 
tion State Board of Education, Ric! 


mond, Virginia, 1931. 


This is one of the most comprehensi 
state courses of study in vocational civic 
from the standpoint of guidance we hav 
The pamphlet contains 61 pages 
mimeographed material which will be of 
stimable value to every civics teacher wh 
wishes to approach the 
standpoint of guidance and occupational sé 
lection and adjustment. The pamphlet, o 
course, is written especially for pupils 
the State of Virginia, but the approach ar 
content are suggestive of what might 
done in other states. 


yet seen. 


subject from th 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


A very interesting students’ handbook a; 
pears for the first time at the Abraham Clar 
High School at Roselle, New Jersey. Thi 
little handbook is given to every new studer 
in the high school as he registers, and serve 
to introduce him to the faculty and_ the 
school. It contains a complete roster of all 
the officers and faculty of the school, a ver 
appropriate message from the principal, and 

complete description of each of the avail 
able courses. The head of each department 
has written a description of the scope of tl 
work given in his department and the pur 
pose of its training program. The bac! 
part of the book contains the high scho 
songs and yells and a complete calendar for 
the year. This little 76-page high schoo! 
handbook is one of the most complete ws 
have seen. 

A students’ handbook prepared for the 
students at the Great Falls High School 
Great Falls, Montana, is indicative of the 
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neral popularity of this m 
icing new students to their 


inner of intro- 

educational pro- 
um. ihis is a 58-page handbook contain- 
pertinent information regarding the edu 
Great Falls. 


nal progran 
ontains material of ex- 
vices 


ar activities and special servi 
through the 


in the city ol 


descr Iptive 





lable in the community 


01 system 


[he Prevention of Misfits is a pamphlet 


blished by the New England D strict of 
anis International It contains a series 
radio addresses given over station WEET 
ler the joint auspices of t Boston Ki- 
unis Club and the N« I land Vocational 
ud nce Associat ! s oll ws 
r t} f 
ri he { 1 tg Vo 
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v to Fi } By Mr. Wil- 
um H lent William 
H. Shur j ne Personnel and Voca- 
tional Counselors, B 

wtaS ecd in Bus s By Mr. Irvin 


FE. Dierdorff, President, Southworth 
lor ff & Ce nc., New Y r} 


Dier- 
and Boston. 
Sample copies of this pam 

cured by writing to Mr. L. L 


joard of Education, Hartfor 


let may be 
Wheelock, 
Connecticut 
eligious Educat 
is an article 
lew and I 
ing in Y. M. C. A. Schools 


1931, 
“Points of 


and Coun- 


september, 


[he College of Education, University of 
.entucky, has a report entitled “Two Modi 
d Methods of Administering Stand 


g Tw 
rdized Group Intelligence Tests,” by ( 


Ross and Paul D. Gard. Evidently the 
iuthors are of Scotch extraction, for they 


ave devised and tried out a pla which 


the test blanks may be saved for later use 
vithout any answers recorded upon them. 
n one experiment the blanks were given 


to 
by 


ie students but were accompanied 


nimeographed forms having places for an- 
vers co! 
ctual bla 

used scoring. It was found that the 
eliability and validity of the result was 
practically as high as when the answers 
were written in upon the blanks. Next the 
test questions were read orally to the stu 


on the 
could 


responding to the spac 
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KS; thus the usu stencliis 
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The Journ the kd tion 
University of Pittsbu Ma re 
ports three studies i cl 
students use 1 | i ig 
life careers und ¢ 4 C { < C ve 
studies 

The United States Printing Office has a 
300-page report by Hermar Fe ! ‘A 
Pe rsonnel Pri gran Fed vil 
Service” (30c) TI port eviewed in 
The Management f November, is 
said to be one of t! most important docu 


ments in personne! administration whx 1as 


recently been issued 

Outstanding work in connection th a 
county plan of educational vocational 
guidance is being rried in Craven 
County, North Carolina t is described in 
a mimeographed p t ty Su 
perintendent of S I Anne 
3. Pruitt, Assistant G ‘ An or 
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The Ohio Social Sctence Journal, issued 
by Athens University, Athens, Ohio, has an 
article in the August, 1931, issue by Amy G. 
Moyer, “A Comparison of Trends and 
Wage Rates for Adults and Juveniles.” 


The Pittsburgh Department of Vocational 
Guidance has issued a series of six bulletins 
on the guidance work of the home-room 
teacher. The first or introductory pamphlet 
discusses the opportunities open to home 
‘oom teachers and gives suggestions for fur- 
ther study. The other pamphlets deal with 
suggested programs for seventh-grade teach 
ers, low and high eighth-grade, and low and 
igh ninth-grade home-room teachers. 

An article describing the opportunities and 
requirements for home service work in the 
public utility companies is published in the 
Journal of Home Economics for August, 
1931, by Elizabeth Stone Macdonald 


A recent 


magazine of the 


issue Of Opportuniiy News, the 
Brooklyn Boys Continua 


tion School of New York City, is devoted 
almost wholly to vocational guidance. This 
chool uses a comprehensive form for re- 


cording interests and abilities discovered in 
the school shops and suggested by means of 
a battery of six or eight tests. The school 
Iso issues for its t mimeographed 
material on dealing with problem children, 
and folders on the work of the school and 
its opportunities, to be put in the hands of 


the pupils 


cners 


The American Vocational Association 
issued in March, 1931, Bulletin No. 7, “Co- 
ordination in Trade-and-Industrial-Educa- 
tion,” a study by the Committee on Part- 
time Education. The analysis of duties of 
the coordinator includes many elements of 
vocational guidance work 

The State of New York Department of 
Labor has issued a small pamphlet entitled 
“Unemployment and the Junior Worker” 
which outlines problems to be faced in deal- 
ing with unemployed boys and girls. 


The Educational Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations has published 
three pamphlets: Personnel and Guidance in 
". M. C. A. Schools, Guidance in Assocta- 
tions with Limited Staff, and Report of the 
Twelfth Annual Educational Council Meet- 
ing on Personnel and Guidance. The first 
bulletin discusses the work of the council, 
methods of discovering the interests and 
needs of adults, principles of counseling stu- 
dents, critical summaries of various aspects 
of personnel work, such as training of staffs, 
clinical work, personal adjustments, regis- 


tration,, vocational guidance, records and 
ganization of guidance, the use of tests 
counseling, analysis of the individual, an 
collecting vocational information. The s 
ond pamphlet describes a number of actu 
systems and experiments in various ass 
The third bulletin deals with per 
sonal adjustments, informing faculty a: 
staff, vocational guidance, registration as a 
aid in counseling, guidance in small ass 
ciations, study of adult interests, and buil 
ing educational programs in relation to 
terests. 


ciations. 


The School Review, September, 1931, pu 
lished an interesting article, “A Technigq 
for Evaluating Guidance Activities,” | 
John W. Hedge and Percival W. Hutso 
The article reports an experiment in admir 
istering a battery of tests and showing tl 
result to each pupil, pointing out to him |} 
score and his standing in the class, tht 
indicating his probable success in sever 
callings. Comparison of choices in Septe: 
ber and the following May, before and ait 
the guidance, indicated the rectification of 
great many choices by children who wer 
evidently aiming beyond their capacity. 





The October number of the Vocattona 
Guidance Bulletin of the Minneapolis Publ 
Schools contains a report on stenograph 
positions in Minneapolis, by Marie L. Wat 
son, 

The Chinese National Association of V« 
cational Education has published a twelv 
page pamphlet describing its work and prog 
ress in 1930. The pamphlet begins with 
number of pictures of the vocational classes 
The membership of the association is ove: 
eight thousand, and it was founded in 1917 
Vocational guidance work began in 1920 an 
some work has been done in the schooi 
Shanghai, which is the headquarters of th 
association. 

The United States Department of Labo 
has published as Bulletin 83 of the Women’: 
Bureau, “Fluctuation of Employment in th: 
Radio Industry.” This pamphlet shows wid 
fluctuation in the various departments of th« 
industry, both before and after October, 192' 


The National Urban League has published 
a number of circulars and reports in the in 
terests of vocational guidance for colore 


people. A comprehensive report of 175 
pages is entitled “Negro Membership ir 
American Labor Unions,” by the Depart 


ment of Research and Investigations. This 
report gives comprehensive statistical ma 
terial, reports from many centers, specia 
studies of various industries, attitudes o/ 
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separate unions, and a number of short case 

studies of union and non-union Negro work- 

rs. One very exciting section deals with 

the attempt of the Pullman porters to or- 

ganize. There is much discouraging material 

m the report and a good deal of encourage- 
nt as well 


\ short report of twelve pages is entitled 
Negro Workers, a Drama of Five Million 
American Wage-Earners.” This pamphlet 
summarizes the gains and losses, and em- 
ohasizes the need for vocational guidance. 





The Children’s Scholarship League of 
hicago publishes its annual report for 1930 
with interesting case studies of scholarship 
1elp. The budget of the association is over 
thirty thousand dollars. 








The Vocational Guidance Department of 
Rutgers University is collecting information 
ipon guidance activity throughout the 
schools of New Jersey. A short question- 
naire is being used in this investigation. 





Supplementing these reports are four cir- 
culars: “My Vocation,” “Graduation, Then 
What?”, “Choosing a Vocation,” and “Vo- 
ational Mindedness.” 





The Emanuel Federated Employment 
Service of New York City has issued a 
twenty-five page mimeographed pamphlet, 
‘Job Study of Waitresses: Opportunity for 
Waitresses in New York City.” The pur- 
pose of the study is to discover whether it 
is worthwhile to open up a training school 
for waitresses and for this purpose job speci- 
fications are drawn up, including personal 
characteristics. This is followed by statis- 
tical material. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology, for 
October, 1931, contains “A Study of the 
Social, Vocational, and Educational Prob- 
lems of College Girls,” by W. G. Binnewies; 
“Interviewing the Problem Boy,” by R. L. 
Whitley; and “Further Study of the Social 
Status of Occupations,” by Harvey L. Leh- 
man and Paul A. Witty. 





Religious Education for October, 1931, 
publishes “Our Machine Age,” by Edward 
Scribner Ames, an article pointing out the 
values in machinery under proper control; 
“The Merchant Ethics,” by Robert C. Teare, 
stating that churches should pay more at- 
tention to the good work already going for- 
ward in better forms of merchandising; 
“Ethical Aspects of Personnel Manage- 
ment,” by Ordway Tead, pleading for a 
wider study of valuable experiments; “A 
Preface to Professional Ethics for the Min- 


ister and for the Teacher,” by Charles E. 
Rugh ; and “Public Conscience and Common 
Carriers,” by O. D. Foster, a defense of the 
railroads 


The National Altrusan for August-Sep- 
tember, 1931, contains an article describing 
the work of the Altrusa clubs with special 
reference to a group of dentists 

The August number of The Personnel 
Journal has articles on “Aptitude Tests in 
Selecting Medical Students,” “Employee In- 
terviewing and Employee Representation,” 
“Earnings of Machine Tenders and of Bench 
Workers,” and “What May the College 
Woman Expect by Way of a Job?” 





The Office of Education at Washington 
has published a thirty-page pamphlet on the 
“Status of the Junior College Instructor.” 





The Vocational Department of Boston 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion has published under one cover a voca 
tional description of the dictating machine 
operator and the bookkeeping machine oper 
ator. (35c) 

School and Society, October 31, publishes 
“Validation of a State-wide Educational 
Program for High School Seniors.” It is 
concluded that scholastic aptitude tests give 
results fully as valid for predicting college 
success as do the regular college entrance 
examinations. 

“Bread and Butter Plus” is a vocational 
guidance play in mimeographed form by 
Hazel M. Lewis, published by the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. (The Woman's Press, 30c) 








At the Ministry of Labor in London was 
held recently a meeting of the Public Schools 


Careers Association. This meeting indi 
cated that an increasing number of public 
(private) school boys are going into busi 


ness, a decreasing number to college. The 
Association is using a number of pamphlets 
which may be obtained from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office in London at 2d. each 
Pamphlets have been issued on commerce, 
accounting, banking, and many other call 
ings. 





The Franklin Press, Washington, D. C., 
has published (15c) a small pamphlet en 
titled “George Washington—Real Boy” by 
Walter MacPeek. Mr. MacPeek has put 
together the scanty information obtainable 
about the boy and the beginning of his 
career, including his choice of surveying as 
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a vocation. There is a foreword written by 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America 


The Personnel Office of the New York 
Stock Exchange has issued a four-page leaf 
let of advice for securing work, entitled 
“That Job You Are After.” 


The School of Education, University of 
Kansas, has published for Professor Leh- 
man a vocational aptitude quizz for grades 
three or above 

The University of the State of New York 
has issued Bulletin 985, a 50-page pamphlet 
entitled “Introduction to the Study of Edu- 
cational Opportunity.” This pamphlet out- 
lines various sections of a course in educa- 
tional and vocational information with sug- 
gested lesson plans and bibliographies. It 
includes information on the law of state aid 
for such classes and the training of coun 
selors and teachers. 





The National Education Association has 
issued as its January Research Bulletin a 
pamphlet of ninety pages on “Ethics in the 
Teaching Profession.” This pamphlet main- 
tains the high standard of other publications 
from this office, containing a wealth of de- 
scriptive and statistical material, with valu- 
able conclusions and recommendations for 
those interested in setting up ethical stand- 
ards. A valuable feature of the bulletin is 
its brief description of the situation in re- 
gard to the teaching of ethics in a number 
of other professions. 


The University of lowa has issued a pam- 
phlet of eighteen pages entitled, “Musical 
Capacity Measures of Adults Repeated after 
Music Education.” This explains the use of 
the Seashore tests and reaches the conclu- 
sion that musical ability as measured by the 
tests remains fairly constant, regardless of 
training. 





The American Child for February is de- 
voted chiefly to a study of young workers 
in the theatrical profession. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools Extension 
Department has issued a mimeographed pam- 
phlet of forty pages describing the work of 
the Newsboys’ Club in the Street Trades De- 
partment. The work of this club is particu- 
larly interesting because it contributes in no 
small degree to the outstanding example of 
Milwaukee as a city relatively free from 
crime. The work of the Newsboys’ Club, 
continuation school, apprenticeship plans, 


and other educational enterprises which have 


been continued now for a period of years 
have graduated into adult life a group o 
citizens pledged to the code that helps Mi! 
waukee in maintaining its good record. Muct 
of the work of the Newsboys’ Associatior 
is based on group government, and the d 
scriptions of the work in the pamphlet ar: 
vivid and exceedingly interesting. 

The University of Buffalo has issued 
pamphlet of forty pages on “Opportunities 
for College Women: A Study of Occupa 
tions other than Teaching held by Colles: 
Women in Buffalo,” by Helen E. Fairbair: 
Office of Personnel Research of the Unive: 
sity. The study is chiefly descriptive and is 
designed as advice for women still in colleg¢ 
Many common occupations are described 








Skill Pays, a school booklet recently is 
sued by The Vocational School, Toled 
Ohio, is written from a guidance standpoint 
that is, it is written to help guide young ~ 
ple in the type of work for which they ar: 
best fitted and adapted and in which they 
have the most interest. It also sets fort 
the vocational education opportunities offered 
in The Vocational School. This publicatior 
is available to the public at fifty cents pe: 
copy 


The New York State Junior Placement 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
issued a number of charts on statistics 
lating to the opportunities open to boys and 
girls and the reasons why they fail to fi: 
work 








The J. C. Penney Foundation has issued 
a pamphlet of 30 pages, “Vocational Guid 
ance through the Library,” a guide showing 
how the librarian can help people who ar: 
trying to choose a vocation, by Professo: 
Harry Dexter Kitson of Columbia Univer 
sity. The pamphlet begins with some ol 
servations on the need for vocational guid- 
ance and the helps needed by the one who 
plans a career, and consists chiefly of bibl: 
ographies under a number of different head 
ings, such as, The General Question of Vo 
cational Choice, Books for Women, National 
Organizations Interested in Guidance, Occu 
pational Information, Guidance in Colleges 
Vocational Psychology. 





Vocational counselors are much interested 
in all forms of unemployment insurance 
The John R. Hall Corporation, 52 Vander 
bilt Avenue, New York City, has issued 
some attractive booklets describing their in- 
surance plans. But these plans seem adapted 
only to the employees of a particular com- 
pany. The plans proposed by Mr. Swope 
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the General Electric Company, on the 
other hand, are designed to cover a whole 
industry. Yet no plan of unemployment in- 
surance which still allows a man complete 
mobility from one industry to another will 
finally be acceptable, and Mr. Swope pro- 
vides for such transfer. Nothing short of 
government participation seems possible un- 
less an association like the United States 
Chamber of Commerce can organize a com- 
prehensive plan. Why should not the Cham- 
ber and the American Federation of Labor 
work out jointly a voluntary plan which any 
company could join? 


The October number of /ndustrial Arts 
wd Vocational Education has as its open 
ing article, “Effective Guidance through In- 
dustrial Arts,” by John J. Hatch. 

Professor Maurice J. Neuberg, Director 
of Personnel and Professor of Education, 
Wittenberg College, and D. H. Sellers, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Troy, 
Ohio, have issued a sixty-page pamphlet, 
‘Tentative Outline for a Guidance Program 
for Grades Seven to Twelve, Miami County, 
Ohio.” This is a comprehensive plan for 
many forms of guidance, including voca- 
tional 

Isaac Pitman and Sons has issued for the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
a pamphlet of 78 pages entitled, “Social Ad- 
ustment through Commercial Education.” 


The Boston Y. M. C. A. has issued a re- 
vision of the pamphlet, “The Art of Living,” 
lesigned to offer guidance to entering mem- 
bers and to advertise the lectures on life 
guidance. The guidance people at Harvard 
University have assisted with this program 

The Department of Vocational Guidance 
of New Orleans has issued a twenty-page 
pamphlet, called “An Evaluation of the 
Subjects Taught in the Public High Schools 
of New Orleans with Relation to Occupa- 
tions included in the United States Census 
Report for 1920.” 


The Journal of the N. E. A. published in 
June an article by Dr. Richard D. Allen of 
Providence on “Child Growth and School 
Wastes.” 

The Institute of Vocational Counselors of 
Detroit has prepared Orientation Blanks 
with a Manual of Instructions. The Voca- 
tional Test Record includes space for about 
twenty test scores including school subjects, 
manual dexterity, strength tests, color 
blindness, etc.; an interest anlysis, two an- 
alyses of personal qualities, and general in- 











New Appleton Books 


You and Your Work 
By I. David Cohen and Richard A 
Flinn. The fundamental aim of this 
text book is to impress boys and 
girls with the importance of direct- 
ing their lives in accordance with 
some well developed plan $1.40 





Readings in 

Industrial Psychology 
By Bruce V. Moore and George W. 
Hartmann. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of articles by leading authorities 
covering every phase of personnel 
selection and management, voca 
tional guidance, training the worker, 
etc $5.00 


The Young Doctor 

Thinks Out Loud 
By Julian P. Price, M. D. A val 
uable book for those considering en 
tering the medical profession. A 
young doctor discusses the problems 
of establishing a practice, the matter 
of specialization, women in medi 
cine, etc. $1.50 


Journalistic Vocations 
By Charles Elkins Rogers. A begin 
ners guide to editorial work, adver 
tising, circulation, free lance writ 
ing, publicity, commercial art and 
related fields $2.50 


The Highway to Success 
By C. Harold Smith. “We consider 
this one of the best books on suc- 
cess. Thousands of young men are 
eager to know the thoughts and ex 
periences of practical business men 
They can safely turn to this book.” 
The Natton’s Business $1.50 
Making Homes 
By Hazel Shultz. A text book in 
home economics for high school 
courses, which stresses not so much 
the acquisition of mass information 


as the development of a point of 
view. Illustrated $2.00 


These Are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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formation. There are also generous spaces 
for remarks. Another form is for the par- 
ent, and a third for the counselor 


Lehigh University is publishing a series 
of questions and answers, the following 
pamphlets having been issued so far: What 
about College, The College of Liberal Arts, 
Education for Business, How about En- 
gineering ? 





The Vocational Guidance Association of 
the District of Columbia has issued a thirty- 
page pamphlet as an Annual Report of its 
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work. There is an account of the activities 
of the association during the year and the 
report of a number of committees. Miss 
Anne S. Davis contributes an article on the 
White House Conference, and Mr. F. (| 
Rosecrance one on the attitude of the Na 
tional Association toward legislation. 
The Labor Department of the State of 
New York has issued two small folders en 
titled, “The Law and the Junior Job” a 
“Unemployment and the Junior Worker.’ 





The Office of Education has issued a 
pamphlet on “Medicine” in its Carcers 
series. 








Convention in 1931. 


vention meets at Washington. 


apolis, Minn. 


President 


NOMINATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


for the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


A change in the system of nominating and electing officers for the 
National Vocational Guidance Association was authorized at the Detroit 


This year the Nominating Committee, after securing 
suggestions from branch associations and members at large, is to prepare 
a slate of two names for each office and publish this ballot before the con- 


The Nominating Committee urges members of the association to sug- 
gest persons for the various offices. Please make suggestions on the fol- 
lowing blank and mail to Miss Barbara H. Wright, 305 City Hall, Minne- 





First Vice-President 








Second Vice-President 





Secretary 





Treasurer 




















